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College  Named  for  Churchill 

You  are  one  of  several  editors  to  whom  I  am  writing  to  ask  for  assistance  in 
gathering  magazines,  papers,  clippings,  etc.,  that  are  related  in  any  way  to 
Winston  Churchill. 

The  people  of  Pontiac  (Illinois)  and  surrounding  communities,  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  pledges,  are  establishing  Winston  Churchill  College,  which 
will  be  opened  here  in  the  fall  of  1966.  To  our  knowledge  this  is  the  first  college 
to  be  named  for  Mr.  Churchill.  The  liberal  arts  school  will  be  a  private,  non-profit, 
.  non-sectarian  junior  college,  but  it  is  organized  on  a  sound  financial  basis  that 
includes  a  cushion  for  early  years  of  operation.  We  already  have  purchased  and 
paid  for  a  physical  plant  and  obtained  a  highly  respected  educator,  Dr.  Andreas 
A.  Paloumpis,  now  of  Illinois  State  University,  as  first  president  of  our  college. 

To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  particular  repository  in  the  United  States  for 
Winston  Churchill  material.  We  would  like  to  undertake  responsibility  for  such 
a  depository. 

— H.  E.  Vogelsinger,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Pontiac  National  Bank  and  Chairman, 
Board  of  Regents,  Winston  Churchill  College,  Box  409,  Pontiac,  111. 
(IF  you  have  any  Churchill  memorabilia  to  send  to  this  new  college,  please  send 
it  to  Mr.  Vogelsinger. — Ed.) 
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Let's  face  it 


To  Be  Helped? 


By  Ernest  R.  Case 


LETS  admit  it.  Some  people 
simply  do  not  want  to  be 
helped!  They  like  the  excitement  of 
an  unhappy  situation.  They  enjoy 
the  sympathy  which  misfortune 
brings.  Or  they  are  quite  content 
with  conditions  which,  socially 
tragic,  cater  to  their  personal  desire. 
All  of  these  people  may  say  they 
want  a  change,  but  when  changes 
are  actually  suggested  they  find  each 
change  less  acceptable  than  their 
problem.  They  are  like  Augustine 
who  in  his  flaming  youth  said,  "Lord, 
make  me  pure — but  not  yet." 

At  some  time  or  other  almost 
every  counselor,  minister,  or  psy- 
chiatrist has  had  the  baffling  experi- 
ence of  trying  to  treat  individuals 
who,  outwardly  claiming  a  desire 
for  help,  inwardly  reject  every  sug- 
gestion of  help.  Such  paradoxical 
personalities  eventually  cause  the 
counselor  to  throw  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  to  say  with  a  noted  his- 
torian, "If  a  person  doesn't  want  to 
be  helped,  he  can't  be  helped  even 
by  Jesus." 


On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who 
really  want  to  be  helped,  there  are 
available  a  number  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  overcoming  personal 
problems.  It  is  only  as  we  are  men- 
tally and  emotionally  prepared  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  helped. 

Do  you  really  want  to  be  helped? 

1.  Be  prepared  to  accept  the  real- 
ity of  your  situation! 

Remember  the  ancient  words, 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
These  are  like  a  two-edged  sword. 
They  caution  us  not  only  against 
gossip  and  censorious  criticism,  but 
they  caution  us  against  the  false 
evaluation  or,  as  a  modern  psychia- 
trist would  put  it,  "the  rationaliza- 
tion" of  our  own  situation.  Under  the 
tension  of  a  trying  time  it  is  easy 
to  make  excuses  for  a  failure  or  a 
heartache.  By  refusing  to  admit  the 
truth  to  ourselves  or  to  others  we 
are  actually  rendering  a  false  judg- 
ment. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  obviously 
excessively  stout.  He  is  in  danger  of 


damaging  his  health  and  his  ef- 
fectiveness at  work.  Yet,  he  refuses 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  is  over- 
weight. How  can  he  be  helped  by 
either  a  diet  or  a  doctor  until  he 
stops  making  excuses  for  himself  and 
accepts  the  reality  of  the  situation? 

Or  here  is  a  woman  who  is 
obviously  having  trouble  with  alco- 
hol. She  is  in  danger  of  losing  her 
family,  her  friends,  and  her  future. 
Yet,  she  refuses  to  admit  that  she 
is  an  alcoholic;  that  one  drink  leads 
to  another;  or  that  the  cocktail  hour 
is  getting  her  down.  How  can  she 
'  possibly  be  helped  until  she  accepts 
the  reality  of  the  situation? 

The  first  principle  of  the  famed 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  organization 
is  that  the  alcoholic  must  recognize 
that  he  is  powerless  to  help  himself. 
In  short,  the  alcoholic  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  his  problem  without 
evasion  or  excuse.  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  every  human  problem.  It  is 
always  the  first  step  toward  help.  If 
you  really  want  to  be  helped,  face 
whatever  bothersome  situation  is 
yours  without  any  biased  judgment 
or  wishful  thinking. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  explore  all 
avenues  of  assistance! 

At  some  time  or  other  most  of  us 
learned  that  Bible  verse,  "Ask,  and 
it  will  be  given  you;  seek  and  you 
will  find;  knock,  and  it  will  be 
opened  to  you."  A  modern  com- 
mentator says  that  these  words  seem 
to  suggest  a  journey.  They  do  sug- 
gest a  journey  ...  a  journey  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  healing, 
guidance  and  wisdom.  These  are  the 
very  elements  that  may  help  us  to 


find  power  for  our  problems, 
strength  for  our  suffering,  and  peace 
for  our  pains.  Notice  one  thing: 
the  initiative  for  taking  this  journey 
rests  with  us.  We  are  not  told  that 
anyone  will  ask  us  whether  we  have 
a  problem.  We  are  not  told  that 
anyone  will  seek  us  out  to  offer 
relief.  We  are  not  told  that  anyone 
will  knock  on  our  door  to  give  us 
comfort.  Rather,  we  are  told  to 
exert  ourselves  if  we  would  be 
helped.  It  is  up  to  us,  then,  to  re- 
ject pride  or  position  and  to  cloak 
ourselves  in  humility  as  we  "ask, 
seek,  and  knock!" 

As  an  experiment  I  once  re- 
viewed the  well-known  gospel  of 
Mark  studying  the  relationship  be- 
tween Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the 
people  whom  he  helped.  In  every 
instance,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, I  discovered  that  the  miracles 
of  healing  and  help  wrought  by 
Jesus  were  upon  those  who  sought 
him  out.  Those  individuals  with 
problems  of  body,  mind,  or  spirit 
did  not  wait  for  Jesus  to  come  to 
them;  instead  they  used  the  redeem- 
ing initiative  .  .  .  they  came  to 
Jesus! 

3.  Be  prepared  to  make  positive 
decisions  and  to  accept  changes. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  This  is  the 
plaintive  question  every  counselor 
is  asked.  Only  you  can  answer  that 
question.  Only  you  can  make  the 
decision.  The  trusted  counselor  or 
friend  may  guide  and  suggest  .  .  . 
but  the  final  course  of  action  lies 
with  you.  It  is  never  easy  to  make 
a  decision  that  affects  the  course  of 
life!  An  ancient  epigram  reads,  "The 


gate  is  narrow  and  the  way  is  hard 
that  leads  to  life."  Human  expe- 
rience shows  that  these  words  are 
true  for  every  generation. 

Maybe  your  problem  is  a  domes- 
tic one  and  you  have  been  wronged 
by  husband  or  wife.  You  decide 
to  forgive  and  counter  evil  with 
good.  It  is  a  narrow  gate  and  hard 
road  .  .  .  but  it  may  be  worth  the 
discipline  to  hold  the  family  to- 
gether! 

Maybe  your  problem  is  a  vo- 
cational one  and  you  feel  you  are 
a  misfit  in  your  job.  You  decide  to 
start  over  again  ...  at  a  low  salary 
and  at  the  risk  of  disorganizing  your 
family.  It  is  a  narrow  gate  and  a 
hard  road,  but  it  may  be  worth  the 
discipline  to  achieve  an  inner  glory 
in  the  work  you  do! 

Or  maybe  you  fear  to  make  any 
decision  because  of  the  cataclysmic 
changes  that  will  be  wrought.  Re- 
member this:  All  life  is  a  continuous 
process  of  change  and  sometimes  it 
is  better  for  the  dam  to  break  and 
the  landscape  to  be  altered  than  to 
have  the  pool  stagnant  ...  a  breed- 
ing place  for  filth  and  disease. 

4.  Be  prepared,  when  trouble 
comes,  to  surrender  yourself  un- 
conditionally to  a  Power  greater 
than  your  own. 

Lean  on  the  ancient  pillars  of 
power  that  have  helped  men  of  all 
classes  and  creeds:  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  worship. 

On  several  occasions  recently  I 
visited  two  friends  in  the  hospital 
who  had  undergone  surgery.  Each 
had  a  physical  difficulty;  each  ac- 
cepted it  realistically;  each  decided 


to  have  the  necessary  operation; 
but,  most  significantly,  each  sur- 
rendered himself  completely  to  the 
loving  care  of  a  Higher  Power.  By 
the  bedside  of  one  friend  was  a 
notebook.  In  it,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, were  selected  verses.  The 
first  verse  he  had  recorded  was 
from  the  Fourth  Psalm  of  David: 
"In  peace  I  will  both  lie  down  and 
sleep;  for  thou  alone,  O  Lord,  makest 
me  dwell  in  safety."  And  by  the 
bedside  of  the  other  man  was  a  well- 
worn  Bible.  These  were  silent  sym- 
bols of  their  faith  in  an  Unseen 
Physician.  To  entrust  ourselves  to 
the  care  of  the  Unseen,  after  doing 
all  we  can  to  the  limit  of  our  hu- 
man knowledge  and  ability — this 
simple  act  of  faith  is  the  final  and 
most  important  thing  to  do. 

Michelangelo,  the  great  sculptor 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  once  bought  an 
ugly  piece  of  marble.  No  one  else 
would  buy  it.  When  asked  why  he 
had  purchased  such  an  inferior  piece 
of  stone  he  squinted  his  eyes.  With 
discernment  he  said,  "Because 
there's  an  angel  in  there  and  I've 
got  to  set  it  free."  Then  he  took  his 
hammer  and  chisel.  He  began  to 
work.  He  created  a  magnificent 
statue  of  an  angel! 

Herein  is  a,  parable.  Each  of  us 
finds  himself  confronted  from  time 
to  time  with  a  problem.  Our  prob- 
lem usually  seems  dark  and  ugly. 
Yet,  hidden  within  that  problem  is 
an  angel  of  power  waiting  to  be 
released.  So,  by  being  realistic  about 
our  problem,  then  by  being  adven- 
turesome, decisive,  and  filled  with 
faith  we  will  release  that  angel  and 
absorb  its  power!  ■  ■ 


"Just  the  Facts,  Ma'am 


ff 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


IN  a  TV  thriller,  the  main  char- 
acter solicits  information  by  say- 
ing,  "Just   the  facts,    Ma'am." 

Nowadays  there  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing desire  for  the  facts.  Facts 
are  demanded  on  better  tires,  razor 
blades,  beverages,  and  breakfast 
food;  on  the  mechanical  brains  of 
the  great  "god"  slide  rule  or  com- 
puter; on  opinion  polls  and  habits. 

In  the  area  of  the  spiritual  life  we 
also  seek  the  facts.  And  here  we 
often  feel  we  have  been  short- 
changed. The  results  are:  ignorance, 
confusion,    perplexity,    and    doubt. 

Of  course,  we  are  besieged  and 
bewildered  by  facts  about  many 
things;  yet  if  these  facts  are  to  be 
meaningful  at  all,  they  must  be 
put  into  some  sort  of  order  that 
spells  "purposeful  living."  So  let  us 
seek  out  the  facts  of  the  Christian 
faith — know  them  and  determine 
their  importance  for  our  lives. 


Facts  About  "Who  Is  a  Christian?" 

John  Baillie  answers,  "He  is  a 
man  who  never  for  a  moment  forgets 
what  God  has  done  for  him  in 
Christ."  Emil  Brunner  asserts,  "He 
is  a  man  who  has  become  certain  of 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Billy  Graham  affirms  simply,  yet 
effectively,  "A  Christian  is  a  person 
in  whom  Christ  dwells." 

A  small  pamphlet  says  it  well: 
"A  Christian  believes  that  God  made 
the  world  and  man  in  it;  that  man 
turned  away  from  God  and  that  is 
the  original  sin;  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  another  philosopher  or 
healer  or  teacher — He  was,  in  fact, 
the  Son  of  God;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  a  phantom  nor  a  ma- 
gician, but  a  real  source  of  strength 
and  power." 

Your  next  question  might  well  be, 
"How  do  you  become  a  Christian? 
If  Christians  have  found  the  answers 
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to  the  deep  problems  of  daily  ex- 
istence, how  do  I  join  the  march?" 
The  answer  is  simple,  friend:  Orient 
your  life  about  a  new  center.  The 
word  conversion  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  means  simply  "to 
turn"  or  "to  change."  You  cease  your 
self-centeredness  and  look  beyond  to 
someone  else — Christ. 

Bill  Bradley,  All-American  basket- 
ball player  from  Princeton,  tells  of 
a  crisis  in  his  life  and  of  his  desper- 
ate search  for  answers.  He  expe- 
rienced a  long  period  of  frustration 
but  finally  found  help  through  a 
testimony  given  by  Bob  Pettit,  out- 
standing professional  basketball 
player  of  the  St.  Louis  Hawks.  "Sud- 
denly," Bradley  said,  "I  was  able 
to  see  that  I  had  failed  to  give 
Christ  his  rightful  place  in  my  life. 
I  was  physically,  mentally,  and  spir- 
itually bankrupt." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  the  most  basic. 
All  the  things  that  have  made 
your  life  come  up  in  sixes  or  sevens 
— anger,  stealing,  laziness,  overin- 
dulgence, backbiting,  misuse  of  sex — 
have  one  thing  in  common;  the  root 
is  self-centeredness.  You'll  find  that 
as  a  Christian  you  will  believe  that 
sin  is  any  form  of  putting  yourself 
ahead  of  God.  But  you'll  also  know 
that  this  can  be  overcome  by  put- 
ting first  things  first.  When  you  do, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence; your  life  will  hold  new  goals. 

This  looking  beyond  one's  self  to 
Christ  can  be  achieved  in  a  very 
simple  manner  if  one  is  determined 
to  make  the  change.  It  comes  about 
in  a  threefold  way.  First  must  come 
what  the  Bible  calls  repentance:  "a 


change  of  mind"  and  acceptance  of 
God's  estimate  of  our  past.  Second 
must  come  the  act  of  faith  on  our 
part  in  accepting  what  God  has 
done  about  that  erring  past.  This 
faith  leads  to  action  and  changes 
take  place.  Lastly  must  come  sur- 
render to  Christ.  This  once  and  for 
all  takes  the  "I"  out  of  the  center  of 
life. 

Wesley  Soper  puts  it,  "the  Chris- 
tian removes  the  cross  from  Calvary 
and  erects  it  in  his  own  heart.  The 
self  which  has  resisted  and  crucified 
Christ  is  itself  crucified.  God  and 
the  self  are  no  longer  enemies  but 
allies." 

Facts  About,  "Does  This  Make  You 
Different?" 

To  be  sure  it  does.  With  a  new 
center,  your  life  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  meaningless  existence;  you 
are  no  longer  lost  in  the  everflowing 
river  of  time. 

You  see  this  in  the  English  word 
"good-by"  and  the  Japanese  word 
"sayonara,"  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
K.  Watanabe.  In  English  "good-by" 
suggests  "God  be  with  you.  We 
shall  meet  again  as  children  of 
God."  On  the  other  hand  "sayonara" 
means:  "So  be  it.  Each  moment  of 
life  is  the  last.  The  only  thing  con- 
sistent is  change."  Or  to  put  it  in  an 
epigram:  "Man  is  a  bubble  on  a 
wide  ocean  and  vanishes  in  the 
boundless  water  in  one  moment." 

Other  differences  come  to  mind. 
Some  world  religions  stress  inner 
self-sufficiency;  they  seek  to  find 
strength  within  the  mind  and  muscle 
of  man.  But  Jesus  says  the  self  can 
never    be    sufficient.    The    Christian 


recognizes  that  he  is  mortal  and 
fallible,  but  stands  confident  of  a 
strength  and  wisdom  in  God  avail- 
able to  him  at  all  times. 

Other  world  religions  lay  stress 
on  the  legalistic  aspects  of  faith, 
placing  prescription  on  top  of  pre- 
scription. But  Christianity  says  that 
worship  is  not  a  matter  of  ceremonial 
purification  and  legalistic  obedience, 
but  of  the  pure  heart. 

There  are  alternatives  offered  to- 
day within  our  own  society  which 
are  pure  paganism.  They  urge  the 
.worship  of  the  little  gods  of  our 
day:  Nature,  culture,  intellect,  mis- 
use of  sex,  license.  These  are  all 
gods  that  offer  no  future  beyond 
death,  make  no  heroic  demands 
upon  us,  measure  everything  by 
physical  appetites,  and  assure  noth- 
ing but  a  merry  time  at  the  moment 
and  unhappiness  and  frustration 
later. 

The  Christian  knows  what  the  real 
values  in  life  are;  he  enjoys  the 
pleasures  and  fun  of  living  as  well 
as  anyone  else,  but  they  do  not 
dominate  his  life.  He  rises  to  the 
challenge  of  heroic  living  when 
called  upon  and  lives  confident  that 
his  life  is  part  of  eternity  and  he 
will  live  forever. 

Facts  About,  "What  Is  Commit- 
ment?" 

A  young  person  once  remarked  to 
Marian  Anderson:  "I'd  give  any- 
thing in  the  world  if  I  could  sing 
like  that!"  To  this  the  famous  singer 
replied  with  a  question:  "Would 
you  give  eight  hours  of  practice  a 
day?" 

We   may   understand   the    defini- 
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tions,  the  requirements,  and  the 
uniqueness  of  our  faith,  but  we 
still  must  come  down  to  the  final  act 
of  commitment.  Christianity  is  more 
than  quiet  decision.  It  must  express 
itself  in  words  and  deeds  and  in  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  witness  to 
those  about  us.  In  this  area  there  is 
often  reticence  and  in  some  cases 
embarrassment  to  the  Christian  in 
the  military.  What  do  you  think,  can 
a  man  witness  in  the  armed  forces? 
Is  witnessing  a  virile,  manly  exer- 
cise? Billy  Wade,  quarterback  with 
the  Chicago  Bears  declares,  "Most 
of  us  don't  like  to  witness  to  our 
beliefs.  We  shy  away  because  it 
seems  a  bit  pious,  but  a  Christian 
must  overcome  the  fear  of  someone 
labeling  him  a  religious  crackpot  or 
a   fanatic." 

The  most  powerful  witness  is  the 
life  you  live.  Words  come  easy,  but 
showing  your  faith  in  action,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  diverse 
places  takes  all  man.  However,  the 
list  is  long  of  men  in  the  man's 
world  of  sports  who  readily  witness 
to  their  faith.  Jackie  Robinson, 
Brooklyn  Dodger  star  and  present 
president  of  United  Church  Men; 
Bart  Starr  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers;  Don  Shinnick  of  the  Balti- 
more Colts;  Robin  Roberts  of  the 
Houston  Astros;  and  Bob  Pettit, 
formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Hawks,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  active  Chris- 
tians in  the  wide  world  of  sport. 
The  list  is  long  among  the  military 
leaders  of  our  armed  forces  who 
through  their  presence  and  constant 
support  of  the  things  of  God  in  the 
armed  forces  have  shown  an  ex- 
emplary Christian  witness.  The  phe- 


nomenal  success  of  Protestant  Men 
of  the  Chapel  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  been  the  com- 
bined result  of  enthusiastic  support 
and  participation  of  those  who  wear 
the  highest  rank  on  through  all 
grades  to  the  basic  airman  or  sol- 
dier. 

We  must  agree  that  the  hardest 
fact  to  face  and  challenge  to  accept 
is  to  give  testimony  of  what  you  have 
known  and  experienced  by  personal 
presence  and  perception. 

So,  we  have  examined  the  facts 
and  now  I  must  ask  the  final  search- 
ing question.  And  here  I  can  only 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  personal 
witness  and  conviction.  Why  ought 
you  to  become  a  Christian?  And 
here   is   an   attempt   at  an   answer. 

Because,  when  you  accept  Christ, 
the  Christian  faith  brings  you  to 
terms  with  your  existence.  It  an- 
swers the  questions:  Who  am  I? 
What  does  life  mean?  Where  do  I 
fit  in?  It  gives  you  an  understand- 
ing of  where  you  come  from;  it 
gives  you  a  starting  place  for  a 
new  beginning;  and  it  also  gives 
you  a  goal  toward  which  to  progress. 

Moreover,  you  ought  to  be  a 
Christian  when  you  take  the  Chris- 
tian faith  seriously,  it  relates  you 
vitally  to  the  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  problems  of  these  times. 
Christianity  has  a  relevance  to  the 
crises  of  today  and  the  personal 
temptations  and  trials  of  life  which 
you  will  find  nowhere  else. 

Once  again,  you  should  be  a 
Christian  for  then  you  are  led  to 
reach  out  to  all  of  humanity  which 
you  will  not  do  wrapped  up  only  in 
yourself. 


Finally,  you  should  be  a  Christian 
with  a  faith  that  is  strong  and  truly 
serves  the  risen  Lord,  for  then  you 
will  be  able  to  take  your  role  of 
remaking  this  confused,  anxious, 
tense,  and  desperate  world  of  which 
you  are  a  part. 

These  are  just  the  facts.  What 
will  you  do  with  them?  ■  ■ 


AFTER  GRIEF 

Into  the  halls  of  struggle  we  go, 

Into  the  rooms  of  pain; 

Fighting   with   heart    and    soul   and 

mind 
As  a  lion  fights  a  chain. 

Out  from  the  halls  of  strife  we  come 
Through  a  wide  prayer-opened  door 
Into  the  sunlight,  knowing  a  peace 
We  could  not  have  known  before. 
— Enola  Chamberlin 
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Andy  thought  Maryville  citizens 
were  too  self -centered 


J-ke 


By  Madelyn  Eastlund 


EMMALINE  snapped  her  purse 
shut  with  determination  and 
slid  it  into  the  top  drawer  of  her 
desk.  The  money  was  going  back 
into  the  bank  during  her  lunch  hour. 
She  should  never  have  withdrawn  it 
in  the  first  place. 
A  trousseau! 
She  blinked  back  the  tears.    She 
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wouldn't  need  a  trousseau  now. 
Andy  was  leaving  Maryville  for  good 
on  the  twelve-forty  train. 

Last  night  she  had  been  so  sure 
he  was  going  to  propose.  Instead 
they'd  had  that  silly  quarrel  about 
people!  Andy  had  claimed  the  peo- 
ple in  Maryville  were  too  concerned 
with  themselves  to  care  what  hap- 


pened  to  their  neighbors — except  to 
gossip  maliciously.  Emmaline  had 
disagreed. 

"Take  the  bank,"  Andy  had  said. 
"Now,  there's  a  cold  establishment 
for  you.  Claim  there's  a  bit  of  heart 
in   the   Maryville   Bank?" 

"Banks  have  to  be  a  little  hard," 
she  had  said.  "But  we  weren't  talk- 
ing about  business,  were  we?  We 
were  talking  about  individuals." 

"I  am  talking  about  individuals. 
Ever  get  a  good  look  at  Mr.  Peavy, 
the  teller?  Ever  see  him  crack  a 
smile  or  unbend  even  a  tittle?  I 
haven't  in  the  year  that  I've  been 
here.  And  how  about  the  guard, 
what's  his  name?  McNeill!  Always 
scowling." 

"Mr.  Peavy  has  a  very  responsi- 
ble job,  Andy.  You  can't  just  ex- 
pect him  to  be  telling  jokes  while 
he's  handling  all  that  money,  can 
you?  And  McNeill  has  flat  feet  that 
hurt  all  the  time." 

"All  right.  Take  some  of  the  other 
people  in  town  like  Mrs.  Tompkins, 
always  shopping,  but  she  never 
speaks  to  me  when  I  see  her  on  the 
street.  She's  never  once  given  me  a 
friendly  look." 

"She  has  things  on  her  mind," 
Emmaline  had  shrugged  weakly. 

"What  mind?"  Andy  snapped. 

"You're  nasty!" 

"I  don't  mean  to  be.  I'm  only  try- 
ing to  explain  why  I  turned  my 
resignation  in  and  am  shaking  the 
dust  of  this  town  off  me  tomorrow." 

"Because  of  Mr.  Peavy  and  Mc- 
Neill and  Mrs.  Tompkins?"  she 
mocked.  "Oh,  Andy,  don't  be  juve- 
nile!" 

"Emmaline,    these    are    only    ex- 


amples of  the  coldness  I've  met  in 
this  town.  Like  the  grocer,  Mr. 
Spagini,  yelling  all  the  time  that 
customers    knock    things    over    and 

"He  doesn't  really  believe  that: 
It's  just  his  way.  We're  used  to  him 
and  in  time  you'd  get  used  to  him 

"I  don't  intend  to  try,  Emmaline. 
No,  sir,  you  can  keep  Maryville. 
There  are  other  towns  to  settle  down 
in  where  the  people  are  warmer. 
Why  Maryville  isn't  much  different 
from  the  city.  Cold,  smug  .  .   ." 

"You're  the  one  who's  so  smug," 
Emmaline  had  countered  hotly. 

Then  the  arguing  had  gotten  out 
of  hand  and  he  had  slammed  out  of 
the  house,  Emmaline  had  torn  up 
his  picture. 

And  there  would  never  be  a  pro- 
posal now. 

SHE  wiped  at  a  tear  and  reached 
into  her  desk  drawer  for  her 
pocketbook  again,  withdrew  her 
lacy  handkerchief  and  the  small 
pieces  of  his  picture,  trying  to  fit 
them  together  as  the  tears  spilled 
on  them.  When  she  had  all  the 
pieces  fitted,  she  reached  for  the 
scotch  tape. 

"Miss  Morse,"  her  boss  called 
from  his  open  door.  "If  you  can  stop 
sniffling  long  enough  to  take  some 
dictation   I'd   appreciate  it." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bulder."  She  reached  for 
her  notebook  and  two  pencils  be- 
fore she  followed  him  back  into  his 
office,  still  wiping  at  her  eyes  with 
the  wisp  of  hanky. 

Mr.  Bulder  continued  to  dictate 
well  past  her  twelve  o'clock  lunch 
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hour.  As  soon  as  he  dismissed  her 
with  an  apology,  she  rushed  back  to 
her  desk,  reached  once  again  for  the 
pocketbook,  checked  to  see  if  the 
bankbook  was  inside  and  ran  from 
the  office.  If  she  hurried  she  could 
make  it  back  from  the  bank  in  time 
for  a  quick  sandwich. 

There  was  a  long  line  at  the  bank. 
She  groaned  and  stood  behind  little 
Tommy  Vickers. 

"Hello,  Miss  Morse,"  he  said,  giv- 
ing her  a  toothless  grin.  "I'm  putting 
all  my  money  into  the  bank."  He 
held  out  a  pink  ceramic  piggy 
bank.  "I  saved  it  all  myself  and  the 
pig's  all  full  up." 

"That's  wonderful,  Tommy!"  She 
heard  footsteps  behind  her  as  some- 
one stepped  into  the  line. 

"Emmaline?" 

She  turned.   Andy! 

"I — hello,  Andy,  I  thought  you 
had  a  train  to  make."  She  hoped 
her  voice  was  sufficiently  cold. 

"My  supervisor  kept  me  late, 
talking  about  how  he'd  miss  me, 
blah,  blah,  blah — the  old  line." 

"Maybe  he  meant  it,  Andy.  You 
shouldn't  be  so  cynical." 

"So  you  said  last  night.  Let's 
drop  the  subject.  As  soon  as  I  cash 
this  last  paycheck  .  .  ." 

"You  can  shake  the  dust  of  Mary- 
ville,"  she  ended.  "Maybe  in  the 
next  town  you'll  take  off  that  mental 
overcoat  and  see  people,  Andy.  May- 
be you'll  see  you're  the  one  who  is 
cold."  She  bit  her  lip.  "I'm  sorry.  I 
won't  mention  it  again." 

The  line  was  growing  behind 
Andy:  Mrs.  Tompkins,  Mr.  Spagini, 
one  of  the  office  stenos,  an  out-of- 
town   salesman. 
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"I'll  miss  you,  Emmaline,"  Andy 
said  softly. 

She  kept  her  head  forward,  her 
back  rigid. 

"Last  night,  before  we  got  into 
that  argument,  I  had  had  hopes 
...  I  was  leading  up  to  ...  I  .  .  ." 

"All  right,  Tommy,"  Mr.  Peavy 
said,  "let  me  have  your  bank.  I  see 
you  didn't  open  it,  hmm?" 

"No  sir.  I  didn't  want  to  lose  my 
money." 

Someone  in  the  line  groaned. 

"We'll  be  here  all  day,"  Andy 
whispered  pettishly,  "Couldn't 
Peavy  tell  the  kid  to  come  back 
later?" 

"Don't  be  so  impatient,"  Em- 
maline whispered  back.  "This  really 
isn't  the  city,  you  know,  for  all  you 
claim  it's  a  cold  town.  We  do  things 
quite  differently." 

"Don't  start  again,  Emmaline, 
I've  had  it!  You  make  it  so  difficult 
for  me  when  all  I  want  to  do  is 
crush  you  in  my  arms  and  ask  you 
to  marry  me." 

"Oh!"  It  wasn't  at  all  the  way 
Emmaline  had  imagined  it  would 
be. 

I?M  sorry,"  Mr.  Peavy  was  saying 
to  Tommy.  "Don't  see  any  way 
to  open  it,  Tommy." 

"No,   sir." 

"Well,  we  can't  smash  it  here. 
You  take  it  home,  you  hear,  and 
have  your  mother  smash  it.  Bring 
the  money  back  in  a  bag." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Tommy  said  sadly  and 
reached    for    his    piggy    bank. 

"Emmaline,"  Andy  whispered  an- 
xiously, "Did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 

And    just    then    the    piggy    bank 


slipped  from  Tommy's  fingers  and 
crashed  to  the  floor.  As  Emmaline 
watched,  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes 
scattered  across  the  tile  floor. 

"Oh,  my!"  Mrs.  Tompkins  said. 
"Oh,  my,  isn't  that  a  shame?  Poor 
little  boy." 

McNeill  left  his  post  at  the  door. 
"Here,  Tommy,  let  me  help  you." 
He  bent  to  retrieve  some  of  the 
coins  with  his  oversized  hand. 

Andy  looked  down  at  his  watch. 
"Oh,  fine,  now  I'll  even  miss  the 
bus!" 

Mr.  Peavy  leaned  across  his 
counter,  far-sighted  eyes  peering 
over  the  top  of  his  glasses.  "Be  care- 
ful now,  people;  don't  cut  your 
selves  on  that  broken  china." 

"Don't  worry,  Peavy,"  Mr.  Spagini 
said,    coming   forward,    "I    fix!"    He 


pulled  his  small  whisk  broom  from 
the  back  pocket  of  his  wrinkled 
green  pants  and  began  to  sweep  the 
fragments  together,  separating  coins 
which  he  handed  to  Tommy. 

"Over  there,"  Mrs.  Tompkins 
said,  "under  the  writing  desk,  Mr. 
Spagini,  see  the  big  piece?"  She  put 
her  bundle  of  groceries  on  the  floor 
and  waddled  over,  about  to  bend 
her  arthritic  body  when  Emmaline 
pushed  forward. 

"I'll  do  that,  Mrs.  Tompkins." 
"Why,  thank  you,  dear." 
Mr.    Peavy    started    counting   the 
coins  McNeill  and  Tommy  had  al- 
ready laid  on  the  counter. 

"Got  three  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
cents  so  far,"  he  smiled. 

"Here,  I've  found  sixteen  cents," 
the  steno  said. 
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"Five,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,"  the 
salesman  counted,  bringing  a  hand- 
ful of  change  to  the  counter. 

'Thirty-two  cents  I  got,"  Mr. 
Spagini  smiled. 

"Three  cents,"  Mrs.  Tompkins 
called. 

"And  a  nickel,"  Emmaline  added. 

Now  everyone  was  on  the  floor 
searching  beneath  the  counters  and 
desks  for  stray  coins.  Emmaline  saw 
Andy  reaching  beneath  the  corner 
couch. 

"A  half  dollar!"  he  called  triumph- 
antly, not  seeming  to  notice  the 
damage  he  was  inflicting  to  the 
sharp  crease  of  his  grey  trousers. 

Finally,  convinced  all  the  money 
had  been  found,  each  one  went  back 
to  his  original  place  in  the  line  while 
Mr.  Peavy  finished  counting. 

"Five  dollars  and  seven  cents," 
he  announced. 

"Hurrah!"  Mr.  Spagini  said,  wav- 
ing his  whisk  broom.  Everyone 
clapped. 

EMMALINE  looked  at  her  neigh- 
bors with  their  flushed  and 
smiling  faces.  She  saw  no  evidences 
of  the  coldness  Andy  had  claimed, 
only  kindly  concern  for  Tommy  in 
their  eyes. 

Mr.  Peavy  reached  into  his  drawer 
for  a  lemon  lollipop  to  give  Tommy. 
McNeill  was  patting  the  boy  on  the 
head,  his  own  broad  face  smiling, 

"Emmaline,"  Andy  whispered, 
"It's  getting  late." 

"And  youVe  missed  the  bus.  Oh, 
dear,  would  it  be  of  any  help  to  go 
ahead  of  me  in  the  line?" 

"That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  office  and  see  if 
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I  can  get  my  job  back." 

"Get  it  back?"  Her  eyes  went 
wide. 

"I'm  not  leaving  town." 

"You  said — " 

He  flushed.  "I  really  sounded  off 
without  knowing  what  I  was  talking 
about,  didn't  I?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  people  do  seem 
thai  way  when  you  don't  know  them 
well,  Andy." 

"I  should  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  get  to  know  them  during  the 
year." 

Emmaline  smiled. 

"It  was  a  pretty  nice  scene  here 
awhile  ago.  It  made  me  feel  warm. 
I  was  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

"Next,"  Mr.  Peavy  said  in  his  most 
dignified  voice. 

Emmaline  moved  to  the  counter. 

"Will  you  marry  a  new  permanent 
resident  of  Maryville,  Emmaline?" 
Andy  whispered. 

"Morning,  Miss  Morse."  Mr.  Peavy 
extended  his  hand  for  her  bank  book. 

"Morning,  Mr.  Peavy.  Oh!  No!" 
Emmaline  withdrew  her  hand, 
clutching  the  book  to  her.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind."  She 
stepped  from  the  line.  She'd  be 
buying  that  trousseau  after  all. 

Andy  was  looking  at  her  quizzical- 
ly as  he  stepped  to  the  counter  and 
put  down  his  check.  Mr.  Peavy  took 
a  good  look  at  the  endorsement, 
peered  at  Andy  over  the  rim  of  his 
glasses  and  finally  he  began  to  count 
out  money  from  the  drawer. 

"I'd  be  very  happy  to  marry  you," 
Emmaline  whispered  to  Andy.  She 
gazed  at  him  lovingly. 

"What's  that?"  Mrs.  Tompkins 
cupped  her  left  ear.  "You  say  some- 


thing  about  getting  married,  Em- 
maline?" 

"She  sure  is,"  Andy  grinned,  "she's 
marrying  me  and  you're  the  first  one 
we're  inviting."  He  reached  forward 
inpulsively  and  kissed  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins' withered  cheek. 

"Well,  now,"  she  said,  "ain't  that 
nice." 

"You're  all  invited,"  Andy  said, 
sweeping  the  room  with  his  hand. 
"That's  right,  isn't  it,  honey?"  He 
reached  a  hand  about  Emmaline's 
waist  and  pulled  her  close  to  him. 

"Come,  come,"  Mr.  Peavy  said, 
stacking  the  bills  at  the  front  of 
the  counter.  "Here's  your  money, 
Mr.  Grazer.  Don't  hold  up  the  line. 
This  is  a  bank,  not  the  marriage 
license  bureau."  His  voice  was  stern, 
but  he  winked.  "Try  the  building 
next  door,  Son.  Room  C." 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 
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DAY 


BOOK     CHAPTER 
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22 


"He  doesn't  say  much  but  when  he  does, 
he  makes  every  word  count." 


1  Exodus   

2  Exodus     .... 

3  Joshua    

4  Sunday    2   Kings    

5  2  Kings    23:1-23 

6  Nehemiah    8 

7  Psalms    119:1-16 

8  Psalms    ....  119:33-48 

9  Jeremiah    .  .   31:23-34 

10  Matthew    5:1-20 

11  Sunday    Matthew    5:21-48 

12  Matthew    6 

13  Matthew    7:1-27 

14  Matthew    23:1-39 

15  1  Corinthians  10:1-22 

16 Deuteronomy    6 

17  Joshua    1 

18  Sunday    Joshua    2 

19  Joshua    3 

20  Joshua    5 

21  Joshua    6 

22  Judges    2:6-23 

23  Judges    4 

24  Ezra    1 

25  Sunday    Ezra     3 

26  Ezra     6 

27  Isaiah   60 

28  Hebrews     4:1-13 

29  . Revelation     21 

30  Revelation     22 


AT  LAST! 

Preacher  Roe,  star  pitcher  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  after  hitting  the  first 
homer  of  his  career  in  the  tenth  season 
in  the  big  leagues,  commented:  "Looks 
like  I'm  shaking  my  slump." 

— Quote. 
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flokannQuteHberg, 
Printer 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


A  sketch  of  the  father  of 
printing.  Why  did  he  first 
print  the  Bible? 


NERVOUSLY,  Johann  approach- 
ed his  father  by  the  big  fire- 
place. "Please,  Father,"  he  said,  "I 
must  have  a  gulden." 

That  was  a  lot  of  money  so  the 
father,  top  official  in  the  city  of 
Mainz,  asked:   "Why?" 

"I  need  it  to  buy  a  Donatus,  so 
I  can  learn  my  Latin  grammar," 
said  ten-year-old  Johann. 

Herr  Gutenberg  produced  the 
gulden  and  slipped  it  into  his  son's 
hand.  Then  Johann  was  off  to  the 
scribe  where  the  grammar  was  made. 

"I  want  a  Donatus,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  coin. 

"Til  have  it  ready  after  the  New 
Year,"  promised  the  scribe.  "It  takes 
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Head     of     John     Gutenberg     at     the 
Gutenberg   Museum,   Mainz,   Ger. 


a  long  time  to  make  one.  Each  word 
has  to  be  copied.  If  I  make  a  mis- 
take, you'd  learn  your  Latin  wrong. 
When  I've  finished  it,  you'll  have  to 
take  the  loose  pages  to  a  binder." 

Johann  watched  the  scribe  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  said:  "It's 
rather  slow  work." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  agreed  the  scribe. 
"And  this  is  the  main  reason  books 
are  so  terribly  expensive,  and  why 
in  this  advanced  year  of  1410  there 
is  so  much  ignorance  in  Europe." 

Johann's  mind  was  thinking  about 
books  when  he  entered  the  door  of 
their  three-story  mansion,  Guten- 
berg Hof.  From  the  wall  of  the  room 
he  took  down  the  picture  of  one  of 
the  saints. 

"How  is  it  that  this  picture  is  just 
like  some  others  I  have  seen?"  he 
asked  his  grandfather. 

"It  was  made  in  Italy,"  said  the 
old  man.  "The  Italians  have  learned 
to  cut  pictures  in  blocks  of  wood, 
cover  them  with  ink  and  then  press 
them  into  parchment.  The  Chinese 
were  the  first  ones  to  develop  this 
craft." 

"Then,  why  doesn't  someone  make 
a  picture  for  each  page  of  the 
Donatus  and  print  it?"  asked 
Johann. 

"Well,  that  is  done  in  a  way,"  re- 
plied his  grandfather.  "The  red  and 
blue  letters  that  start  each  para- 
graph are  printed  in;  and  that  saves 
a  lot  of  time." 

Johann  became  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  printing  blocks,  and 
all  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to 
this.  His  first  block  carefully  carved 
out  with  a  knife  was  a  failure  be- 
cause he  had  not  known   that  the 


letter  should  be  carved  backwards. 
By  holding  a  mirror  to  a  letter,  he 
could  see  just  how  it  should  be  cut. 
The  next  time  he  was  more  success- 
ful. When  he  inked  and  pressed  the 
block  on  some  parchment,  he  had  a 
clear,  though  crude,  reproduction. 
It  was  a  small  victory. 

Then  disaster  struck.  The  work- 
ing people  of  Mainz,  represented  by 
guilds,  seized  control  of  the  city  and 
Herr  Gutenberg  and  other  officials 
had  to  leave  the  city  for  safety. 

The  Gutenbergs  fled  to  the  small 
town  of  Eltville.  Although  disap- 
pointed, Johann  found  in  Eltville  an 
excellent  church  library  of  books  in 
Latin.  These  gave  him  something  to 
read,  and  they  also  inspired  him  to 
keep  searching  for  a  cheaper  way  to 
produce  books. 

Three  years  later,  the  guilds  de- 
cided they  needed  the  help  of  the 
patricians,  so  the  Gutenbergs  re- 
turned to  Mainz  and  Herr  Gutenberg 
was  allowed  to  have  his  old  job 
back. 

Johann  met  a  goldsmith  from 
Holland  by  the  name  of  Benz.  He 
watched  Herr  Benz  do  sand-casting. 
A  fine  ring  or  broach  would  be 
pressed  into  carefully  sifted  sand 
held  intact  in  a  box  that  could  be 
opened  through  the  center.  And 
then  molten  gold  was  poured 
through  a  straw  into  a  cavity  formed 
in  the  sand  by  the  article  being 
duplicated.  A  moment  later  the  box 
would  be  opened,  and  there  it  was. 

Johann  decided  this  was  the  way 
to  make  type.  Quickly  he  carved  the 
entire  alphabet  from  wood,  and  then 
cast  the  letters  in  the  lead,  using  a 
sand  mold. 
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Unfortunately,  the  letters  did  not 
come  out  as  perfectly  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  touching  them  up  with 
knife  did  not  help. 

Then  suddenly  his  father  died. 
But  he  left  a  rather  large  estate  and 
Johann  was  to  have  a  steady  income. 
He  decided  to  continue  his  effort  to 
discover  the  secret  of  printing. 

Again,  in  1428,  the  guilds  revolted 
and  Johann  had  to  leave  the  city 
at  once.  He  fled  by  horseback  to 
Strasbourg,  one  hundred  miles  away. 
After  his  three-day  journey,  he 
registered  at  the  Inn  of  the  Crossed 
Swords.  Almost  immediately  he  be- 
gan to  continue  his  experiments. 
His  light  burned  late  into  the  night. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  find  a 
method  to  cast  type — great  quanti- 
ties of  type,  and  then  find  a  method 
to  keep  the  type  evenly  assembled 
while  parchment  was  pressed  down 
on  it. 

Then  came  one  of  Johann's  big- 
gest problems.  In  1493,  the  leaders 
of  the  guilds  invited  Johann  to  re- 
turn to  Mainz.  In  fact,  they  insisted 
and  refused  to  send  any  of  his  in- 
come out  of  Mainz. 

The  injustice  so  disturbed  him 
that  when  the  city  clerk  of  Mainz 
visited  Strasbourg,  Johann  had  him 
arrested  and  held  in  jail  until  the 
city  of  Mainz  agreed  to  release  his 
funds.  A  promise  was  made  but  the 
city  fathers  refused  to  live  up  to  the 
agreement.  Instead,  they  allowed 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  income 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

IN   spite   of  his   troubles,    Johann 
continued  to  search   for  a  way 
to  make  type.  He  decided  to  try  a 
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new  method.  Again  he  went  back  to 
the  old  sand  mold,  only  instead  of 
pouring  in  lead  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, he  now  made  a  casting  out  of 
brass.  The  brass  letter  was  then 
smoothed  and  polished  until  it  was 
just  right.  Then  it  was  pounded  like 
a  punch  into  a  softer  metal. 

This  softer  metal  with  the  holes 
punched  in  it  by  the  brass  castings 
was  called  the  matrix,  for  when  the 
metal  that  would  form  the  type  was 
poured  into  it,  it  became  their 
mother.  This  process  worked  much 
better  than  Johann  had  ever 
dreamed.  At  last,  he  was  convinced, 
he  was  a  good  distance  down  the 
road  that  would  lead  to  printing  with 
movable  type. 

With  great  confidence  in  the 
future,  Johann  let  three  other  men 
in  on  his  secrets  and  formed  a 
company  pledged  to  complete  the 
process  of  producing  books  at  a  low 
price. 

One  of  their  next  major  problems 
was  that  the  lead  type  was  much 
too  soft  to  stand  repeated  use.  An- 
other metal  would  have  to  be  used, 
or  the  lead  would  have  to  be 
strengthened.  A  goldsmith  friend  as- 
sured them  that  lead  was  lead  and 
that  it  could  never  be  hardened. 

But  while  the  partners  worked  on 
a  way  to  make  harder  type  they  also 
continued  to  search  for  a  method  to 
make  the  type  exactly  the  same 
length  and  a  way  to  hold  the  type 
still  after  it  was  assembled  and 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
paper  above  it. 

Long  before  these  problems  were 
completely  solved,  Johann  wanted  to 
print   at   least   a   few   lines    of   the 


Bas-relief  of  Gutenberg  Monument.  Top,  examining  a 
matrix;  bottom,  comparing  a  printed  sheet  with  the 
manuscript. 
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Donatus.  He  knew  that  any  success 
he  would  have  would  give  great  en- 
couragement to  the  partners  and 
himself,  for  they  were  all  getting 
wearied  of  their  work.  Finally,  ten 
lines  of  the  ancient  book  were  as- 
sembled in  type.  Johann  checked 
them  carefully  to  see  that  the  spell- 
ing was  all  correct.  Satisfied  that  all 
was  in  order,  he  spread  ink  over  the 
top  of  the  type,  placed  it  in  the  press 
and  screwed  the  top  down  on  a 
trim  piece  of  parchment. 

One  can  imagine  the  anxiety  he 
felt  when  he  unscrewed  the  press 
and  pulled  out  the  parchment.  The 
result  was  far  from  perfect.  But  there 
it  was.  Printing.  He  put  in  another 
sheet  and  it  was  identical  to  the 
first.  It  worked,  and  his  enthusiasm 
shot  up.  He  showed  a  copy  to  the 
bishop.  "This  means,"  said  the  man 
of  the  cloth,  "that  there  is  one  book 
that  you  should  print.', 

"Yes,  I  know,"  smiled  Johann, 
"and  that  book  is  the  Bible.  But 
that  will  require  a  thousand  pages 
and  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  .  .  ." 

THE  partners  set  up  the  complete 
Donatus  and  began  to  print  it 
and  place  it  on  sale.  They  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  orders,  for  they 
were  producing  it  at  one  tenth  the 
cost  demanded  by  a  scribe.  Also, 
their  type  kept  wearing  down  and 
had  to  be  continually  recast.  Then 
Johann  learned  to  mix  tin  with  the 
lead.  This  made  the  type  much 
stronger,  and  the  partners  rejoiced 
in  the  discovery. 

But  now  Johann's  mind  was  turn- 
ing to  the  Bible.  It  just  had  to  be 
printed.  He  knew  he  would  never 
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be  satisfied  until  this  project  was 
started.  But  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  required  was  com- 
pletely beyond  his  resources. 

The  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  how- 
ever, was  enthusiastic.  Not  only  did 
he  assure  the  world  that  Johann 
Gutenberg  was  not  using  magic,  but 
he  also  arranged  a  substantial  loan 
so  that  work  could  be  started  on  the 
Bible. 

The  loan  was  a  great  help,  but  it 
was  not  nearly  enough.  Type  had 
to  be  poured;  workers  had  to  be 
trained;  new  inks  had  to  be  de- 
veloped; and  thousands  of  parch- 
ments secured.  After  all,  this  was 
the  Bible,  God's  Holy  Word.  Only 
the  best  of  everything  could  be  em- 
ployed. Soon  the  entire  loan  was 
gone. 

Friends  urged  Johann  to  move 
back  to  Mainz.  There  was  more 
money  there,  and  he  would  be  able 
to  get  all  of  his  income  once  again. 
It  was  a  wise  move. 


Johann  approached  Herr  Fust, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Mainz, 
for  a  loan.  Fust  examined  a  copy  of 
the  Donatus  and  was  convinced  at 
once.  "I  will  advance  you  eight 
hundred  gulden,"  he  said. 

"That  will  be  more  than  enough," 
assured  Johann,  nearly  overcome 
with  joy. 

"But  before  I  give  you  the 
money,"  said  the  shrewd  financier, 
"I — I  want  you  to  sign  some  papers." 

The  papers  stated  that  if  the  loan 
was  not  repaid  in  five  years  Herr 
Fust  could  take  all  of  the  property 
connected  with  the  printing.  Johann 
was  sure  that  the  two  hundred 
Bibles  would  all  be  printed  and  sold 
long  before  that  time,  and  so  he 
signed  promptly  and  with  a  flourish. 

The  years  however  slipped  by  and 
the  work  was  not  completed.  Fust 
advanced  more  money  and  Johann 
worked  late  at  night.  He  was  with- 
in sight  of  his  goal  if  he  would  only 
do  second-rate  work.  But  this  he 
refused  to  do  in  spite  of  threats  by 
Herr  Fust  who  began  to  clamor  for 
his  money. 

Finally  the  showdown  came. 
Johann  refused  to  compromise  and 
Herr  Fust  foreclosed  on  the  property. 
Everything  was  lost  to  Fust  except 
for  a  small  part  of  the  printing  plant 
and  Johann's  knowledge  of  printing. 
That,  no  one  could  take!  Johann, 
like  his  ancestors,  could  be  bent,  but 
not  broken.  He  began  at  once  to 
plan  another  Bible — a  Bible  with 
larger  print. 

In  the  meantime,  Herr  Fust 
poured  more  money  into  the  work 
and  soon  his  presses  were  going. 
The    Bible   was    completed    in    the 


summer  of  1456.  Heinrich  Cremer, 
vicar  of  the  church  in  Mainz,  showed 
Johann  his  copy  bound  in  two 
volumes. 

Slowly  Johann  opened  volume 
one.  There  he  saw  the  results  of  his 
dreams,  his  sweat,  his  genius,  his 
type,  his  very  life.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  a  credit  line  to  him,  or  a 
footnote,  or  a  tiny  word  of  apprecia- 
tion. But  there  was  none. 

Johann  Gutenberg  was  now  an 
old  man.  The  thoughtlessness  stag- 
gered him.  But  in  a  few  moments 
he  was  himself  again.  He  returned 
to  his  shop  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  his  plans  for  another  Bible. 
The  new  Bible  would  have  thirty- 
six  lines  instead  of  the  forty-two 
lines  used  by  Fust  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  printed  on  paper  instead 
of  parchment.  This  would  make  it 
cheaper,  and  let  the  world  know 
about  the  development  of  paper. 

Johann  put  every  cent  he  could 
raise  into  the  work.  And  this  time 
he  knew  success.  Honors  were 
showered  on  him  from  every  quar- 
ter. He  was  given  a  pension.  Uni- 
versities summoned  him  for  help  in 
setting  up  printing  plants.  And  be- 
fore he  died  at  seventy,  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  remembered  as 
the  father  of  printing.  ■  ■ 

An  Idea 

Dick,  aged  three,  did  not  like 
soap  and  water.  One  day  his  mother 
tried  to  reason  with  him.  "Surely," 
she  said,  "you  want  to  be  a  clean 
little  boy,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  tearfully  agreed  Dick.  "But 
can't  you  just  dust  me." — Sunshine 
Magazine. 
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Marriage  Isn't  What 


It  Used  To  Be 


By  William  H.  Genne 


THE  older  man  leaned  back  and 
said,  "When  I  got  married,  all 
I  asked  of  my  wife  was  three  square 
meals  a  day  and  to  keep  the  kids 
out  of  my  hair!"  The  young  husband 
just  smiled;  he  felt  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  talk  with  someone  so  out-of- 
date.  He  muttered,  "If  that's  all  he 
asked,  he  wouldn't  have  had  any 
kids  to  worry  about!" 

A  European  visitor  to  America  a 
few  years  ago  made  the  observation 
that  American  husbands  expect  their 
wives  to  be  a  combination  of  a  dray 
horse,  a  Jersey  cow,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, and  the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
By  this  she  meant  that  American  men 
expected  their  wives  to  do  their  own 
housekeeping  and  shopping  without 
servants,  breast  feed  their  babies, 
be  active  in  community  affairs,  and 
be  as  glamorous  as  the  duchess,  all 
at  the  same  time. 

We  know  that  life  is  changing,  but 
do  we  stop  to  think  how  it  influences 
our  marriages  and  what  we  should 
expect  from  each  other  because  of — 
or  despite — these  changes? 


The  Working  Wife 

A  recent  survey  of  young  men 
students  revealed  that  they  had 
rather  conventional  ideas  of  what 
marriage  would  be  like.  Their  idea 
was  that  they,  as  husbands,  would 
earn  the  money  and  be  "the  good 
provider"  while  their  wives  would 
take  care  of  the  children  and  keep 
the  house. 

How  does  this  fit  with  another 
government  survey  that  shows  that 
the  average  girl  getting  married  to- 
day will  work  for  wages  outside  her 
home  for  twenty-five  years  of  her 
married  life?  If  a  husband  is  not 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  these  "facts  of  life"  in  our 
modern  society,  he  may  be  in  for  a 
rough  time. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  women  are 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
working  force  in  the  United  States 
and  that  over  8,000,000  of  them  have 
children  under  six.  Of  course,  for 
each  couple  it  is  a  personal  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  wife  should 
work.    The   husband    may   feel   the 
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wife's  working  is  a  reflection  on  his 
ability  to  provide.  The  wife  may  have 
guilty  feelings  about  the  time  away 
from  the  children.  These  and  any 
other  feelings  must  be  worked  out. 
There  are  other  consequences  of 
their  decision  which  they  must  be 
prepared  to  face. 

If  the  wife  does  not  work,  will  the 
husband  still  regard  her  as  a  partner 
in  planning  and  spending  their  in- 
come? (Many  women  work  because 
of  their  husbands'  high-handed  and 
selfish  attitudes  about  money.) 

If  she  does  work,  can  they  plan 
together  about  their  total  income 
so  that  "his"  income  and  'Tiers"  do 
not  become  a  divisive  force  in  their 
marriage? 

High  pressure  advertising  and 
salesmanship  use  all  of  the  skills  of 
science  to  make  us  feel  we  simply 
must  have  what  they  are  selling. 
Even  banks  urge  them  to  borrow — 
"go  now,  pay  later" — rather  than 
to  save.  Is  it  any  wonder  most 
couples  slip  into  debt  and  most  of 
them  do  not  even  know  how  much 
interest  or  service  charges  they  are 
paying  on  their  debts  and  install- 
ments? Sometimes  wives  work  when 
more  careful  money  management 
within  the  home  would  achieve  the 
same  end. 

Certainly  in  today's  world  most 
couples  have  the  freedom  for  the 
wife  to  work  or  not  work  as  they 
choose.  The  main  thing  is  for  them 
to  understand  why  the  wife  is  work- 
ing and  to  agree  that  there  is  a  good 
reason. 

If  the  wife  works,  there  are  two 
dangers  which  need  to  be  faced 
quite  squarely.  One  is  the  tendency 


of  both  men  and  women  to  develop 
emotional  ties  with  their  co-workers. 
If  a  couple  spend  more  of  their 
waking  hours  with  those  with  whom 
they  work  than  they  do  with  each 
other,  they  are  apt  to  drift  apart. 
The  second  danger  when  both 
husband  and  wife  are  working  is 
fatigue.  This  is  a  subtle  poison  that 
you  cannot  hear,  see,  taste,  smell  or 
touch,  but  it  can  kill  a  marriage.  If 
night  after  night  a  couple  return 
from  work  a  little  tireder  than  the 
night  before,  they  will  soon  lose  in- 
terest in  each  other.  A  wise  couple 
will  make  deliberate  plans  for  some 
rest  and  recreation  together. 

Family  Recreation 

Recreation  has  also  changed  in 
our  society.  For  many  it  must  be 
strenuous — go,  go,  go — and  ex- 
pensive with  all  kinds  of  equipment 
and  travel  involved.  In  place  of  go- 
ing swimming,  we  now  must  go 
water-skiing,  scuba  diving  or  surf- 
boarding.  Photography  and  other 
hobbies  can  run  into  real  money. 
We  are  not  saying  any  of  these  are 
wrong.  Our  only  plea  is  that  young 
couples  should  use  them  wisely  and 
within  their  financial  means.  They 
should  not  feel  frustrated  and  re- 
sentful if  they  cannot  afford  all  their 
desires  early  in  their  marriage. 

Choosing  Friends 

Two  of  the  most  important  choices 
a  couple  can  make  are  who  their 
friends  will  be  and  what  their  ac- 
tivities will  be.  In  a  day  of  high 
mobility  (particularly  in  the  armed 
services)  a  couple  may  find  them- 
selves thousands  of  miles  from  their 
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parents  or  other  family  ties. 

Studies  show  that  a  couple  picks 
two  or  three  other  couples  as  their 
friends.  In  a  very  real  way  these 
other  couples  function  as  their 
"family" — giving  advice  and  helping 
them  in  emergencies.  If  these  friends 
have  happy  and  strong  marriages, 
they  tend  to  strengthen  each  other. 
If  they  are  unhappy  and  weak,  they 
tend  to  infect  and  weaken  each 
other. 

In  a  new  community  a  marriage 
can  become  lonely,  discouraged,  and 
homesick  in  much  the  same  way  a 
person  can.  A  couple  must  try  to 
get  out  and  make  the  right  kind  of 
friends  and  get  into  the  right  kind  of 
activities.  This  is  where  a  couple 
can  help  themselves  so  much  by 
finding  a  church  home  in  a  new 
community.  In  this  fellowship,  with 
familiar  worship  among  like-minded 
people,  they  can  soon  feel  at  home 
among  friends. 

We  live  in  a  society  where  peo- 
ple believe  and  do  many  different 
things.  They  have  faiths  different 
from  ours,  or  no  religious  faith  at  all. 
Sometimes  their  real  gods  are 
pleasure  or  money. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  some  of 
these  folks  will  be  very  charming 
and  attractive  people.  As  we  com- 
pare our  way  of  life  with  theirs,  we 
will  often  become  puzzled  or  even 
troubled  about  what  we  believe  and 
how  we  should  act.  Maintaining 
our  convictions  in  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety is  not  easy. 

Claiming  Your  Freedom 

There  is  one  thing  working  for 
you,  however,  and  that  is  freedom. 
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If  you  find  yourself  among  those 
who  insist  on  the  freedom  to  regard 
sex  as  free  and  easy,  remember  you 
have  the  same  freedom  to  regard 
your  body  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  you  find  yourself  thrown 
in  with  those  who  claim  the  freedom 
to  be  self-indulgent  and  destructive 
in  their  pleasures,  you  can  claim 
the  same  freedom  to  enjoy  yourself 
by  constructively  helping  others. 

One  of  the  glories  of  our  new 
society  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
conform.  Amid  all  the  confusions 
and  pressures,  you  and  your  partner 
can  build  the  kind  of  marriage  and 
family  life  you  want. 

It  may  be  that  new  friends,  new 
cultures,  new  circumstances  will 
challenge  some  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  you  have  had.  This  will  be 
your  chance  to  test  them.  If  they 
prove  sound  and  worthwhile,  you 
still  have  your  freedom  to  hold  on 
to  them.  If  they  prove  unsound  or 
inadequate,  then  you  can  grow. 

Family  life  in  a  rapidly  changing 
society  is  often  strenuous  and  hectic 
but  it  can  be  invigorating  and  call 
you  into  adventures  of  growth  and 
service  far  beyond  your  expectations. 

When  you  took  your  vows  "for 
better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health"  that 
covered  just  about  everything  that 
our  changing  world  can  throw  at 
you.  Changes  can  be  opportunities 
for  growth — growth  in  understand- 
ing, growth  in  the  realization  of  the 
power  and  love  of  God. 

Pray  that  you  and  your  partner 
may  grow  in  love  through  all  your 
years  in  whatever  circumstances  you 
find  yourselves.  ■  ■ 


Time 

(or 

Reading 

By  Helen  Weber 


IF  you  are  an  average  reader  you 
can  read  300  words  a  minute.  If 
you  read  300  words  a  minute  for 
15  minutes  a  day,  every  day,  7  days 
a  week,  365  days  a  year,  you  will 
have  read  a  total  of  1,642,500  words 
by  the  time  the  year  is  over. 

The  average  book  for  adults  is 
about  75,000  words.  This  means  you 
will  have  read  22  books  in  one  year. 
Most  people  don't  read  more  than 
5  books  a  year.  Some  don't  read  that 
many.  How  much  you  can  ac- 
complish by  the  simple  habit  of 
reading  for  just  15  minutes  each  day! 

Sir  William  Osier  was  an  outstand- 
ing physician,  teacher,  and  medical 
research  specialist.  He  read  for  15 
minutes  every  night  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  regardless  of  when  he 
went  to  bed.  The  habit  was  so  firmly 
established  he  could  not  go  to  sleep 
until  he  had  read  for  15  minutes. 

Find  your  15  minutes!  It  might 
be  in  the  morning  before  you  get  out 


of  bed.  It  might  be  during  your 
break,  or  your  lunch  period.  It  might 
be  after  dinner,  or  before  you  go  to 
bed.  Each  person  must  find  his  own 
period  of  15  minutes  each  day.  But 
when  you  find  your  15  minutes, 
make  it  a  regular  time. 

You  need  only  one  requirement  to 
be  well  read — the  will  to  read.  If 
you  have  the  will  to  read,  you  will 
find  the  time,  no  matter  how  busy 
you  are.  Keep  your  book  at  hand. 
Have  it  with  you  always. 

It  has  been  established!  Fifteen 
minutes  a  day  means  2  books  a 
month,  more  than  20  books  a  year — 
1,000  books  or  more  during  your 
lifetime!  ■  ■ 
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A  Privilege  We  Do  Not 

Take  Lightly 


By  Joseph  R.  Russ 


FELLOW  soldiers:  Today,  I  find 
myself  at  the  speakers'  podium. 
I  guess  most  of  you  are  asking  your- 
selves, who  does  this  Russ  think 
he  is  talking  to  us  on  such  a  vital 
and  personal  subject  as  religion.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  qualified.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  a  firm  and  intense 
interest  in  the  subject  and  a  strong 
belief  in  God.  All  of  us  need  spirit- 
ual reflection  and  religious  gather- 
ings such  as  this  to  reconfirm  our 
faith  and  belief  in  God. 

While  here  in  Germany,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  millions  of 
people,  not  very  far  from  here — on 
the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain — 
and  wonder  what  they  would  give  to 
be  able  to  meet  in  God's  name  as  we 
do  this  afternoon.  To  many  of  those 
people,  freedom's  holy  light  is  a 
flickering  hope  of  salvation  from 
their  meager  existence.  And  for 
many  more,  all  their  hopes  are  gone. 
The  founding  fathers  of  our  nation 
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knew  what  it  meant  to  be  denied 
this  freedom,  and  realized  that  the 
right  to  worship  as  we  please  is 
indispensable  to  a  true  democracy. 
Thus  they  insured  us  that  we,  as 
Americans,  would  always  have  that 
freedom. 

Today,  belief  in  God,  as  well  as 
our  national  integrity,  is  facing  the 
severest  challenge  in  our  country's 
history.  By  our  active  and  sincere 
participation  in  religious  activities 
such  as  this,  we  are  demonstrating 
our  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  religious  freedom.  Further,  we 
must  realize  that,  during  these 
troubled  times  in  which  we  live, 
this  privilege  takes  on  a  special 
meaning  for  us  as  American  soldiers 
overseas.  By  exercising  our  freedom 
of  worship,  we  can  show  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  this  is  not  a  privilege  which  we 
take  lightly. 

I   have   been   around   this   Army 
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for  a  good  many  years — there  are 
times  when  I  think  maybe  I  have 
been  around  too  long.  During  the 
thirty  plus  years  that  I  have  worn 
my  uniform  I  have  concerned  my- 
self with  the  welfare  of  the  men  who 
worked  about  me.  I  have  found  that 
the  man  who  follows  the  Word  of 
God  makes  the  better  soldier. 

During  my  years  of  military  serv- 
ice I  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  number  of  men  who  say  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  learn  about, 
and  serve,  their  God.  I  have  heard 
numerous  reasons,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  have  also,  why  these 
people  just  cannot  find  the  time;  too 
many  field  problems,  maneuvers, 
inspections,  formations,  overnight 
training,  and  details — so  much 
harassment.  I  wonder  if  these  are 
not  just  alibis  that  we  sometimes  use 
to  justify  our  neglect  of  so  im- 
portant a  task  as  our  spiritual  de- 
velopment. Why  not  open  your 
Bibles  and  read  a  few  verses  before 
you  go  to  bed  at  night?  Some  an- 
swer, "There  are  too  many  others 
around.  What  will  they  say?"  My 
answer  is  try  it  some  time.  A  few 
nights  later,  there  will  probably  be 
a  few  others  wanting  to  join  in. 

We  can  take  a  few  moments  most 
anywhere,  on  a  field  problem,  on  a 
guard  post,  or  in  the  barracks  to 
give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God  who 
has  taken  so  much  time  to  do  so 
much  for  us. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  it  is 
not  manly  to  be  religious.    This    I 


say  is  absurd  and  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Manliness 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  godliness.  It 
takes  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  be- 
liefs, willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  that  which  he  believes, 
to  be  a  good  soldier.  In  my  years 
of  dealing  with  soldiers,  I  have 
found  that  it  takes  a  stouthearted 
person  to  choose  God's  way  of  life 
and  stay  with  him.  I  believe  this 
same  type  of  man  is  needed  on  a 
difficult  task  for  he  sticks  with  it 
until  the  job  is  finished.  Many  men 
in  the  military  service  feel  that  they 
joined  to  fight,  not  pray — but  I  tell 
you  now  that  we  need  a  balance  of 
both  to  win  our  battles.  If  I  should 
ever  find  myself  on  the  battlefield 
again,  I  want  men  of  God  around 
about  me — these  are  real  men. 

Throughout  our  nation's  history, 
most  of  our  greatest  military  leaders 
have  been  men  of  God.  Great 
soldiers  and  leaders  of  our  nation 
have  been  known  to  have  gone  to 
their  knees  in  prayer  to  ask  for  God's 
help  and  guidance  when  significant 
decisions  had  to  be  made. 

A  few  months  ago  while  reading 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  "Peanuts" 
comic  strip  happened  to  attract  my 
attention.  The  first  frame  pictures 
Lucy  talking  to  Snoopy.  She  accuses 
Snoopy  of  being  flabby  and  indicates 
that  his  muscles  would  be  unable  to 
respond  if  a  crisis  ever  occurred. 
Snoopy  takes  up  his  usual  supine 
position  on  the  top  of  his  doghouse 
and  thinks  to  himself.   "She's  right 
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.  .  .  that  means  I  have  a  choice  be- 
tween exercising  and  hoping  that  a 
crisis  will  never  occur."  He  ponders 
a  while,  lies  on  his  back  again,  and 
states  "I  hope  a  crisis  will  never 
occur."  It's  very  amusing,  I'm  sure 
you  will  agree.  But  how  many  of  us 
have  taken  the  same  attitude  toward 
our  spiritual  development  as  Snoopy 
did  toward  his  physical  develop- 
ment. Too  many  of  us  sit  around, 
failing  to  prepare  ourselves  spiritual- 
ly for  our  day  of  reckoning. 

As  soldiers  we  never  know  when 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  lay  down 
our  lives  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. For  this  reason  we  go  out  of 
our  way  to  insure  that  all  our  per- 
sonal affairs  are  in  order.  We  train 
ourselves  and  our  men  so  that  we 
have  the  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  in  combat  and  to  win 
battles.  The  military  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  all  soldiers  acquire  certain 
necessary    skills.    As    military    men 
none  of  us  would  consider  leaving 
things  such  as  insurance,  wills,  and 
other    personal    affairs    unattended, 
just  in  case  there  is  an  emergency. 
One  thing,   however,   very   often 
seems   to   remain   overlooked.    That 
which    I    refer   to    is    our    spiritual 
preparation.  "Uncle  Sam"  does  not 
force  us  to  God,  to  go  to  church,  or 
to  pray,  and  for  good  reason.  Each 
of  us,  in  his  own  way,  must  make 
that  choice.  We  must  exercise  our 
lives  religiously.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin.  It's  amazing  how  many  men 
suddenly   find   a   need   for   religion 
and  time  for  prayer.  In  two  wars  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  soldiers  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  call  upon 
their  God.  The  chaplain  was  always 
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busiest  right  before  an  anticipated 
battle.  We  should  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute.  As  men,  we  should 
take  the  time  to  exercise  our  God- 
given  freedom  of  religion,  and  not 
be  on  our  backs  hoping  that  a  crisis 
will  never  occur.  By  doing  this  we 
will  be  better  men,  better  soldiers, 
ready  to  face  any  crisis,  and  set  the 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  emulate.  ■  ■ 


TO  BE  EXACT 

Philip:  "What  is  a  gentleman?" 
Mark:  "A  gentleman  is  a  man  you  don't 
know  very  well." — SoCaSan  Piper. 


"Our  date  was  for  eight  o'clock.  You're 
42  seconds  late!" 


The  Power  of  Prayer        By  David  w.  piank 


ARE  prayers  toy  arrows  launched  at  real  armored  giants?  Or  are 
they  mighty  projectiles  that  can  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  their 
target?  Do  prayers  after  all  make  a  real  difference  in  the  real  world 
of  men?  Does  God  hear  our  prayers?  And  if  he  hears,  does  he  answer? 

God's  promise  is  that  our  prayers  are  heard,  and  that  they  have  a 
real  influence  upon  his  hand  and  heart.  Somehow  he  cooperates  with 
the  prayers  of  his  children  in  the  execution  of  his  will.  "God  instituted 
prayer  in  order  to  lend  to  his  creatures  the  dignity  of  causality," 
said  Pascal.  Prayers  do  make  a  difference;  they  do  have  a  hand  in 
things;  God  is  touched  and  moved  by  them,  and  takes  them  into 
account  in  the  way  he  brings  his  purposes  to  fulfillment. 

"Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  and  privilege  in  the  world,"  said 
General  Eisenhower  on  one  occasion.  "It  is  the  key  to  heaven,  and 
none  can  believe  how  powerful  it  is,"  said  Martin  Luther.  Truly  we 
have  a  mighty  weapon  at  our  disposal.  We  hold  in  our  hands  as  it 
were  the  longer  end  of  a  great  lever  that  can  move  mountains. 

If  we  take  seriously  our  Lord's  story  of  the  importunate  widow  who 
time  and  time  again  petitioned  the  judge  for  aid  until  he  finally 
relented,  then  we  will  believe  that  even  the  trembling  hands  and  weak 
arms  of  a  little  widow  lady,  pressing  upon  the  long  lever  of  prayer, 
can  budge  the  weight  of  world  affairs.  Not  the  power  of  ten 
thousand  Marines,  nor  the  striking  power  of  the  mighty  Seventh 
Fleet,  nor  the  nuclear  capability  of  the  world  combined,  can  with- 
stand the  power  of  that  prayer! 

If  prayer  is  to  indeed  be  for  us  that  long  lever  with  which  we  can 
move  mountains,  then  we  must  possess  a  sturdy,  persistent,  unwaver- 
ing belief  and  faith  in  God  and  his  promises.  We  must  believe  that 
he  is  that  one  strategic  point  at  which  our  problems  and  difficulties 
can  be  mastered. 

Pray  then,  dear  friend.  Believe  that  everything  depends  upon  God. 
Don't  let  a  day  pass  without  putting  yourself  in  the  stream  of  God's 
love,  power,  and  help.  Begin  the  day  with  prayer.  See  not  the  face 
of  man  until  you  have  first  seen  the  face  of  God.  Then  end  the  day 
with  God.  Put  a  prayer  parenthesis  about  each  day.  Make  it  a  habit. 
It  will  make  all  the  difference  in  your  world!  And  then  stand  back, 
and  be  surprised  with  joy,  as  God  responds  with  his  might,  healing, 
and  deliverance.  ■  ■ 
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EIGHT  GREAT  DAYS:  Tuesday 


Teaching 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


AFTER  spending  Monday  night  at  Bethany,  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  Now  it  was  Tuesday.  Mark  tells  us  that 
Jesus  "was  walking  in  the  temple"  (Mk.  11:27).  Where  did  he  walk? 
Perhaps  along  the  two  famous  temple  cloisters:  Solomon's  Porch  with 
its  magnificent  arcade  of  Corinthian  columns  thirty-five  feet  high; 
and  the  Royal  Cloister  with  its  132  white  marble  columns  thirty  feet 
in  height.  What  was  he  doing  while  he  walked?  He  walked  with 
others  and  taught  them.  These  incidents  remind  us  very  much  of 
the  Grecian  peripatetic  schools  made  famous  by  Socrates  and  Plato 
— a  teacher  would  walk  along  with  his  pupils  and  teach  as  he  walked. 
In  Mark  11:27-13:37  (the  material  for  the  last  Tuesday  of  Jesus' 
life),  we  see  many  of  those  who  walked  with  Jesus  and  were  taught 
by  him — representatives  of  the  chief  priests;  the  scribes  and  elders; 
Pharisees;  Sadducees;  his  disciples;  and  others.  We  also  learn  what 
they  talked  about — the  eight  subjects  outlined  below. 

1.  Where  Do  You  Get  Your  Authority?   (Mk.  11:27 — 12:12) 

"By  what  authority  are  you  doing  these  things?"  (Mk.  11:28), 
asked  the  representatives  of  the  chief  priests.  Likely  this  question 
was  evoked  by  Jesus'  cleansing  of  the  temple. 

It  was  a  basic  question  of  authority  and  Jesus  responded  to  it  with 
a  question:  "Was  the  baptism  of  John  from  heaven  or  from  men?" 
(Mk.  11:30).  This  was  good  rabbinical  style — pressing  the  opponent 
with  a  counter  question.  And  Jesus'  enemies  saw  immediately  the 
dilemma  they  faced.  If  they  said  "from  heaven"  this  would  mean  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  both  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  said  "from  men"  they  would  incur  the  wrath  of  the  people 
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who  believed  in  John.  So  they  crawfished.  Then  Jesus  refused  to 
answer  their  question,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen — which  he  told  later  (Mk. 
12:1-12) — actually  does  answer  the  question  of  Jesus'  authority.  It  is 
an  interesting  parable  in  allegorical  form;  and  surely  his  opponents 
got  the  point — Jesus  was  the  beloved  Son  and  he  was  about  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  his  authority  comes  directly  from  God.  He  is  God's  Son. 
And  through  the  years  men  have  found  in  Jesus  Christ  the  answer  to 
their  quest  for  God. 

2.  Is  It  Right  to  Pay  Tribute  to  Caesar?  (Mk.  12:13-17) 

This  was  a  burning  question:  What  attitude  should  good  Jews  take 
toward  Rome,  their  military  master?  The  Zealots  said,  "Revolt."  In 
the  parlance  of  today,  they  would  shout:  "Romans,  go  home!"  The 
Pharisees  would  say  to  the  Romans:  "We've  got  to  tolerate  you;  but 
keep  your  distance."  Sadducees  and  Herodians  said:  "Collaborate." 

But  together  they  opposed  Jesus  and  sought  to  entrap  him:  "Is 
it  lawful  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar,  or  not?"  If  he  said  yes,  he'd  alienate 
the  100  percent  Jew.  If  he  said  no,  he'd  arouse  the  Roman  over- 
lords. Wisely,  he  took  both  horns  of  the  dilemma  and  uttered  a  saying 
that  still  applies  today:  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

A  citizen  has  duties  to  both  the  state  and  to  God.  But  his  first  loyalty 
must  be  to  God.  The  state  has  its  place  but  he  is  not  to  worship  it — 
not  to  deify  it. 

3.  Is  There  a  Resurrection  from  the  Dead?   (Mk.  12:18-27) 

Along  the  way,  the  Sadducees  came  to  Jesus  with  a  question  about 
the  resurrection.  These  wealthy  conservatives  did  not  believe  in 
immortality  and  they  hatched  up  an  imaginary  situation  and  presented 
it  to  Jesus.  Moses  wrote  (and  on  this  they  were  right.  See  Deut.  25:5- 
10)  that  if  a  man's  brother  died  leaving  a  wife  without  children,  then 
that  man  is  to  marry  this  wife  and  raise  up  children  to  his  brother. 
To  die  without  issue  was  considered  a  calamity.  Now,  there  was  this 
family  of  seven  brothers.  One  took  a  wife;  then  he  died.  So  the  next 
brother  took  her — and  on  through  until  seven  had  married  her  (we'd 
probably  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  what  she  was  feeding 
them).  All  seven  died  and  then  the  woman  died.  So:  "In  the  resur- 
rection whose  wife  will  she  be?" 

So  the  impression  the  Sadducees  are  trying  to  leave  is  that  the 
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resurrection  is  absurd.  But  Jesus  firmly  said:  "You  are  quite  wrong.'" 
You  are  trying  to  make  earthly  conditions  prevail  in  heaven.  They 
don't.  There  you  don't  have  marriage  and  procreation  but  a  new  life 
suited  to  a  new  environment — a  life  such  as  the  heavenly  angels  have. 
You  haven't  considered  carefully  enough  two  things:  The  Scriptures 
and  the  power  of  God.  Even  the  Pentateuch  in  which  you  believe 
makes  God  a  God  of  the  living,  not  the  dead  (See  Ex.  3:6).  In  Moses* 
time,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  still  alive;  and  God  still 
cared  for  them.  Yes,  priestly  Sadduccees — there  is  a  resurrection! 

4.  Which  Is  the  Great  Commandment?   (Mk.  12:28-34) 

As  the  scribes  interpreted  the  Law  (the  Torah)  they  saw  it  ex- 
panded until  there  were  in  Jesus'  day  613  rules  (365  prohibitions 
and  248  positive  commands).  Now  there  was  an  attempt  to  condense 
or  contract  the  rules  or  laws  to  a  few  basic  principles.  Barclay  points 
out  that  David  reduced  the  613  rules  to  eleven  in  Psalm  15;  that 
Isaiah  reduced  them  all  to  six  (Isa.  33:15);  that  Micah  reduced  them 
to  three  (Micah  6:8);  once  again,  Isaiah  brought  the  three  to  two 
(Isa.  66:1);  and  finally  Habakkuk  brought  the  two  down  to  one 
(Hab.  2:4). 

There  is  a  story  that  someone  came  to  Rabbi  Hillel  at  one  time 
and  asked  him  to  tell  the  whole  law  while  he  stood  on  one  foot. 
He  did  and  his  word  was  this:  "What  thou  hatest  for  thyself,  do  not 
to  thy  neighbor.  This  is  the  whole  law,  the  rest  is  commentary." 

We  see  on  this  day  of  teaching  that  a  scribe  came  to  Jesus  and 
asked  him:  "Which  commandment  is  first  of  all?"  And  Jesus  replied 
with  two  statements;  quotations  really  from  the  Old  Testament.  One, 
the  Shema,  Deuteronomy  6:4,  5;  the  other,  Leviticus  19:18.  The  whole 
law,  says  Jesus,  is  embodied  in  these  two  commands.  Love  God  with 
your  whole  heart;  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  The  Zealots 
said:  "Take  the  way  of  force."  The  Essenes  said:  "Take  the  way  of 
escape."  The  Herodians  said:  "Take  the  way  of  compromise."  The 
Pharisees:  "Take  the  way  of  devotion."  But  Jesus  said:  "Take  the 
way  of  love." 

Love  God  with  the  totality  of  your  being,  he  said.  But  the  second 
is  inseparable  from  the  first — love  your  neighbor.  Note  the  inter- 
relatedness  of  these  two  commands.  We  cannot  love  our  neighbor 
unless  we  love  God;  and  if  we  love  God,  we  will  love  our  neighbor. 

5.  What  Kind  of  a  Messiah  Are  You?   (Mark  12:35-37) 

These  short  verses  propound  the  real  question:  Are  you  the  Son 
of  David?  The  expected  Messiah  was  to  come  from  the  family  of 
David.  But  unfortunately,  the  Son  of  David  was  basically  a  political 
Messiah — one  who  would  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  But 
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Jesus  did  not  conceive  of  his  Messiahship  in  those  terms.  He  said, 
"My  kingship  is  not  of  this  world"  (Jn.  18:36).  So  he  points  out  in 
these  verses  that  David  calls  the  Messiah  Lord.  Thus  Jesus  says  he  is 
not  the  popular  Son  of  David;  rather,  he  is  the  Son  of  David  re- 
interpreted. His  concern  is  not  political  nor  nationalistic;  his  concern 
is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  rule  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  men — all  men. 

6.  What  Is  the  Fatal  Weakness  of  Religion?  (Mk.  12:38-40) 
When  Jesus  said  "beware  of  the  scribes,"  he  perhaps  was  speaking 

to  his  disciples.  This  was  the  lesson  they  needed  to  learn:  not  to 
miss  the  faith  by  love  of  show  and  hypocrisy.  The  scribes  put  on  long 
garments  which  shouted:  "Hey,  look  at  me!"  They  were  showing  off, 
parading  their  virtues.  They  sought  deference,  endless  salaams, 
salutes  in  the  marketplaces.  They  loved  prominence,  always  managing 
to  get  the  best  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  the  places  of  honor  at 
feasts.  According  to  Jesus,  these  things  were  not  important.  (And 
how  we  magnify  them  today!  Follow  Emily  Post!  Don't  forget 
protocol!)  Not  only  did  the  scribes  magnify  the  unimportant,  but 
they  were  essentially  dishonest,  taking  large  sums  of  money  from 
credulous  old  women  as  a  reward  for  their  long  prayers. 

The  remedy  for  this  fatal  weakness  of  ostentation  and  hyprocrisy 
is  to  follow  what  Jesus  said  about  the  great  commandment — love  God 
with  the  whole  being;  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

7.  Who  Is  a  Good  Steward?   (Mk.  12:41-44) 

It  is  interesting  that  Jesus  dealt  on  this  Tuesday  with  a  money 
question — how  to  be  a  good  steward — what  to  give  to  religious  work. 
The  occasion  for  this  is  when  Jesus  sat  down  over  against  the  treasury, 
probably  to  rest.  No  doubt  the  disciples  were  around  him.  Jesus  looked 
across  at  the  hall  of  the  treasury  which  was  in  full  view  and  saw  the 
people  dropping  their  coins  into  the  money  boxes — the  thirteen 
trumpet-shaped  receptacles  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the 
worshipers.  Some  givers  were  dropping  in  large  sums;  others  more 
modest  amounts.  Then  he  saw  a  widow  come  along;  he  recognized 
that  she  was  a  widow  and  that  she  was  poor.  Perhaps  he  sat  close 
enough  to  hear  the  clink  of  the  two  small  copper  coins  she  dropped  in. 
Together  they  had  a  purchasing  power  of  about  two  cents.  He  then 
made  this  significant  comment:  "This  poor  widow  has  put  in  more 
than  all  those  who  are  contributing  .  .  ."  (Mk.  13:43).  Really,  Lord? 
What  about  all  these  big  gifts?  Oh,  but  it  is  easier  to  give  when  you 
have  a  lot  of  money.  Perhaps  this  woman  did  not  know  where  her 
next  meal  was  coming  from.  She  had  only  these  two  copper  coins; 
but  she  gave  them  joyfully.   "She  out  of  her  poverty  has  put  in 
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everything  she  had,  her  whole  living"  (Mk.  12:44).  Does  not  this 
generous  and  reckless  giving  indicate  that  first  of  all  she  had  given 
herself,  her  heart,  to  God? 

8.  What  Does  the  Future  Hold?   (Mk.  13:1-37) 

For  the  most  part,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  to  do  with  down-to- 
earth,  practical  living;  of  course,  in  a  theological  setting.  But  occa- 
sionally as  in  Mark  13  (known  as  "The  Little  Apocalypse"),  our 
Lord  talks  about  the  future,  about  eschatology  ("the  doctrine  of  last 
things").  And  this  is  important  to  all  of  us.  We  ask:  What  of  the 
future?  What  about  death— -and  after?  What  about  the  end  of  time? 

The  occasion  for  the  words  of  Mark  13  came  as  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  going  out  of  the  temple.  One  disciple  turned  admiringly 
to  the  huge  stones  of  which  the  temple  was  built  (some  of  them 
were  thirty-six  feet  by  twelve  by  eighteen)  and  said:  "Look,  Teacher, 
what  wonderful  stones  and  what  wonderful  buildings!"  This  com- 
ment reminded  Jesus  sadly  of  the  dark  future  for  the  temple  for  it 
would  be  destroyed;  "there  would  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another.  .  .  ." 

Later,  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  looked  back  at  the 
temple  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
asked  Jesus  to  share  more  deeply  humanity's  outlook  for  the  future. 
In  reply  Jesus  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  miseries,  of  persecutions,  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Second  Coming. 

The  main  teachings  which  come  out  of  the  chapter  are  two:  a 
do  not  and  a  do.  DO  NOT,  he  said,  be  misled — by  mistaking  the 
signs;  by  false  Messiahs;  by  heresies.  DO  watch — be  alert,  be  faith- 
ful, lean  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  "And  what  I  say  to  you  I  say  to  all: 
Watch"  (Mk.  13:37). 

We  may  well  ask:  What  of  our  future?  And  the  answer  is — if  we 
have  Christ  and  he  goes  with  us,  no  matter  how  dark  the  valleys,  the 
future  is  as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God!  ■  ■ 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

We  have  been  given  a  wise  but  disconcerting  gift. 

We  cannot  know  our  future  in  detail. 

We  do  not  know  what  lies  across 

The  deep  uncertain  sea  we  all  must  sail. 

We  cannot  remain  in  the  safe  harbors 
That  we  have  known  before. 
We  can  but  stand  with  arms  outstretched 
In  love,  toward  the  further  shore. 

—Ruth  E.  Brown. 
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Mr.  Bull's-eye 


EVER  hear  of  Adolph  Topperwein?  In  case  you  haven't,  he  was  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  marksmen  with  a  firearm.  When  Adolph 
was  a  mere  youngster  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  his  father,  who  was  an 
expert  gunsmith,  taught  the  lad  how  to  shoot  a  rifle.  At  ten  years 
of  age,  young  Topperwein  was  bragging  to  his  young  pals  that  some- 
day he  was  going  to  be  the  world's  greatest  marksman.  He  meant  it. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  Adolph  became  such  an  expert  rifleman 
that  he  performed  shooting  exhibitions  with  both  the  circus  and  on  the 
stage.  His  fame  with  firearms  spread  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Shooting  records  fell  before  the  Texan  and  at  one  time  he 
held  fourteen  different  world  records  for  shooting  moving  and  set-up 
targets.  All  these  records  weren't  enough  to  satisfy  him;  he  wanted 
to  establish  one  big  record  that  could  neither  be  passed  nor  equaled. 

His  dream  came  true  in  the  year  1907  when  he  was  thirty-eight 
years  old.  He  announced  to  the  press  that  he  was  going  to  establish 
a  shooting  record  that  would  shatter  all  records  in  the  books  for  both 
skill  and  endurance.  His  plan  was  an  extraordinary  one — with  a  .22 
caliber  rifle  he  was  going  to  shoot  at  moving  targets  for  eight 
consecutive  hours  a  day  for  ten  straight  days!  The  targets  that  he 
would  shoot  at  would  be  small  blocks,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
thrown  into  the  air  about  thirty  feet  high  with  himself  twenty-five 
feet  in  front  of  where  the  blocks  were  to  be  thrown.  He  would  fire 
at  the  targets  about  every  five  seconds,  an  average  of  over  a  thousand 
times  every  hour. 

The  contest  of  man  and  rifle  began  on  the  bright  morning  of 
December  13,  1907,  at  the  San  Antonio  fairgrounds.  Besides  the  huge 
crowd  that  was  gathered  there  to  witness  the  event,  a  judge,  score- 
keeper  and  referee  were  also  present  to  supervise  and  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures. 

What  this  great  marksman  did  the  following  ten  consecutive  days 
for  eighty  hours  firing  a  five  and  one-quarter  pound  rifle  created  one 
of  the  most  incredible  records  in  the  books.  He  fired  at  over  72,000 
blocks  and  missed  only  nine!  He  had  accomplished  the  almost  im- 
possible record. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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Can  we  keep  up  with  the  fast-paced  revolution? 


7^2  Sxplatian,  a£  'KetacvCedye 


By  Harold  Pluimer 


A  PROPHECY  made  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  in  1907  that  air- 
ships traveling  150-200  miles  an 
hour  would  be  common  in  fifty  years 
was  met  with  pessimistic  cries  of 
"Impossible!"  Today  bigger  and 
better  pessimists  are  on  hand  be- 
littling or  pooh-poohing  the  ad- 
vances of  our  technological  society. 
If  these  complacent  souls  were  al- 
ways right,  very  little  would  ever 
be  accomplished  or  even  imagined. 
It  should  be  realized  that,  if  the  un- 
known could  be  measured,  it  would 
be  almost  infinitely  greater  than  what 
is  now  known. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  so  dramatic  that  most  of 
us  are  blinded  by  its  wake.  This 
revolution  is  the  pace  at  which 
knowledge  and  information  are  be- 
ing accumulated.  Some  call  this  the 
scientific  revolution,  others  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge,  and  still  others 
the  sudden  burst  of  creativity. 

By  far  the  most  significant  portion 
of  this  new  knowledge  is  in  the 
various  fields   of  science   and   engi- 
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neering.  Scientists  and  mathema- 
ticians denote  this  as  an  exponential 
rate  of  growth.  This  means  that  the 
accumulation  is  progressing  at  a 
geometric  rate  rather  than  in  arith- 
metic fashion.  An  arithmetic  progres- 
sion, for  example,  is  as  follows:  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  a  geometric  increase  is  2,  4, 
8,  16,  32,  64  .  .  .  When  one  con- 
siders that  this  doubling  effect  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  it  means  that  the 
output  of  science  and  technology  is 
reaching  fantastic  proportions. 

This  outpouring  of  scientific  pro- 
ductivity was  stated  recently  by  Dr. 
Glen  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  follows: 

"The  significant  changes  in 
science  over  the  past  few  decades 
have  equaled  all  the  previous  ad- 
vances since  the  invention  of  the 
wheel.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  scientific  advances 
during  the  remaining  span  of  life  of 
today's  graduates  will  greatly  exceed 


THE  PSYCHOMET,  an  electronic  machine  measuring  reaction  speeds  from 
simple  movements  to  complex  word  associations,  gathers  data  on  how  aging 
may  result  in  slowing  mental  and  behavioral  processes.  Dr.  James  E.  Birren 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  monitors  a  word  completion 
test  of  a  young  girl  for  comparative  reaction  speeds. 


the  science  advances   of  the  entire 
period  of  history  before  today." 

To  those  of  you  who  minimize 
this  age  of  science  as  just  a  passing 
fancy  or  a  fad,  a  few  statistics  may 
be  in  order. 

1.  Approximately  90  percent  of  all 
the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived 
are  living  today. 

2.  It  was  reported  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  bills  presented  to  the 
last  session  of  Congress  involved 
science  and  mathematics. 

3.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  4,000  drugs  and  pharma- 
meuticals  being  used  today  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  ten 


years.  It  is  also  expected  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  new  drugs  will  be 
obsolete  in  another  five  years. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  products  sold  to- 
day by  the  chemical  industry  were 
not  in  commercial  production  in 
1939. 

5.  In  1958,  there  were  more 
deaths  due  to  measles  than  to  polio. 

6.  If  we  were  to  handle  today's 
telephone  calls  using  equipment  of 
thirty  years  ago,  it  would  require 
employment  of  every  female  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  seventy. 

7.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
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volume  of  agricultural  chemicals 
used  today  is  accounted  for  by  ma- 
terials that  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  World  War  II. 

8.  One  pound  of  weed  control 
chemical  can  accomplish  the  equival- 
ent of  seven  men  using  seven  hoes 
for  seven  years. 

9.  One  industry  alone,  the  atom, 
is  based  on  something  no  one  has 
ever  seen  or  ever  will  see — the 
neutron.  In  1954,  Oak  Ridge  (Ten- 
nessee) Operations  consumed  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's electrical  power.  One  plant 
alone  uses  more  electricity  than 
New  York  City. 

10.  The  aerospace  industry  will 
soon  surpass  the  atomic  energy  in- 
dustry with  respect  to  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  operations. 

11.  Transistors,  unheard  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  millions. 

12.  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper 
backtracked  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus in  14  minutes.  The  spacecraft 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  88 
minutes,  a  feat  which  the  Magellan 
expedition  accomplished  in  approx- 
imately three  years,  with  Magellan 
himself  failing  to  return.  Cooper 
traveled  about  600,000  miles  in  33 
hours,  the  same  time  it  took  Lind- 
bergh to  cross  the  Atlantic  39  years 
ago. 

IT  is  tempting  at  this  point,  in 
view  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  immediate  past,  to  formulate 
some  predictions  of  things  to  come 
in  science.  This,  as  you  can  sus- 
pect, is  hazardous,  because  if  the 
prophecy  is  wrong,  nobody  will  for- 
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get  it.  Practically  all  attempts  to  pre- 
dict have  resulted  in  gross  under- 
estimates, for  no  one  can  possibly 
imagine  the  many  by-products  or 
unexpected  developments  that  paral- 
lel what  is  expected. 

Then,  too,  there  are  always  those 
among  us  who  will  say  that  these 
things  cannot,  or  should  not,  be 
done.  There  are  those  who  are  quick 
to  criticize  or  ridicule  any  departure 
from  the  folksy  atmosphere  of  the 
past — like  the  buggy-whip  makers 
who  used  to  poke  fun  at  the 
stranded  Model  T's.  Here  I  cannot 
resist  another  statistic.  The  year 
1909  marked  the  high  point  for 
horsedrawn  transportation.  The 
death  rate  per  hundred  million  miles 
traveled  in  that  year  was  more  than 
five  times  the  present  death  rate 
with  the  automobile. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  of  pre- 
dicting, an  intentional,  cautious 
mood  will  restrict  the  following 
statements  to  establish  trends  and 
projects  presently  underway. 

1.  About  two-thirds  of  the  chem- 
ical products  that  will  be  used 
twenty  years  from  now  have  yet  to 
be  developed. 

2.  Worldwide  live  television  will 
be  realized. 

3.  Extraordinary  advances  in 
meteorology  will  include  accurate 
prediction  of  the  weather  and  limited 
control  of  weather  and  climate. 

4.  Electricity  will  be  produced 
from  fusion,  thermo-electric  cells, 
and  solar  cells. 

5.  Food  for  the  world's  hungry 
millions  will  be  harvested  from  the 
ocean. 

6.  Girders  made  of  limestone,  sea 


A  technician  at  the  National  Heart 
Institute  checks  Heart-Lung  machine 
during  surgery  to  correct  an  anatom- 
ical defect  within  a  patient's  heart. 
Machine  takes  over  blood  pumping 
and  oxygenating  duties  of  heart  and 
lungs    during    open    heart    operation. 

water,  and  air  will  be  in  production. 

7.  Homes  will  be  constructed 
largely  of  plastics  and  synthetic  ma- 
terials. 

8.  Practically  frictionless  automo- 
biles will  be  riding  on  a  column  of 
air. 

9.  Tremendous  strides  in  the 
biological  sciences  will  include  the 
cure  for  cancer,  the  use  of  nonhabit- 
forming  pain  killers,  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  heredity. 

10.  The  development  of  ionic 
(electrical)  thrust  for  space  vehicles 
will  enable  man  to  venture  beyond 
the  moon. 

11.  Very    promising    is    the    de- 


velopment of  electronic  sight  for  the 
blind. 

The  examples  listed  above  are  not 
as  radical  or  unconventional  as  the 
proclamation  of  Bell  in  1907.  The 
technological  machinery  and  indus- 
trial hardware  are  already  molding 
these  predictions  into  realities.  Ob- 
viously, the  urgent  need  is  for  the 
brainpower  to  man  these  projects. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  will  need  ap- 
proximately 200,000  mathematicians 
to  operate  the  computers  now  on 
order  and  about  40,000  physicists  to 
fulfill  the  needs  in  the  atomic-energy 
field  alone. 

THIS  phenomenon  of  exponential 
growth  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  science  and  technology.  Many 
other  aspects  undergo  similar  growth 
patterns.  Probably  the  most  referred- 
to  situation  is  the  familiar  popula- 
tion explosion.  The  population  in 
the  United  States  is  doubling  ap- 
proximately every  forty-five  years. 
The  same  doubling  time  is  true  for 
the  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

A  doubling  period  of  twenty  years 
is  noted  for  our  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP),  accuracy  of  instru- 
ments, and  college  entrants  per  1,000 
population.  Here  we  immediately 
recognize  an  alarming  situation  with 
respect  to  our  educational  needs  and 
facilities.  How  can  we  possibly  phy- 
sically accommodate  this  deluge  of 
college  entrants  (doubling  every 
twenty  years)  when  the  number  of 
colleges  doubles  every  forty-five 
years? 

Every  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
scientists      and     scientific     journals 
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Boston  surgeons  use  hyperbaric  chamber  while  operating  on  "blue"  baby 
with  heart  defect.  Chamber's  high  pressure  oxygen  atmosphere  steps  up 
oxygenation  of  body  tissues  and  provides  temporary  improvement  of  the 
child's  condition  to  improve  his  chance  of  survival  during  operation. 


double  in  number.  This  has  been 
true  ever  since  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  or  the  beginnings  of  mod- 
ern science.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
seemingly  sensational  statement  that 
90  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  are  living  today. 

Now  obviously  this  growth  can- 
not continue  indefinitely.  Sooner  or 
later  the  point  of  absurdity  is 
reached,  as  one  can  see  by  extend- 
ing an  exponential  curve.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  number  of  scientists 
continues  to  double  every  fifteen 
years  they  will,  in  time,  outnumber 
people!  A  tapering  off,  or  a  point  of 
saturation,  is  bound  to  come;  how- 
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ever,  this  is  not  expected  to  happen 
for  at  least  fifty  years. 

Examining  growth  curves  will 
also  indicate  how  statistics  can  tell 
"half-truths"  at  times.  For  example, 
it  is  relatively  simple  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  double  its  capability  in 
some  particular  area  if  its  growth 
is  just  starting.  In  our  society,  after 
several  decades  of  growth,  it  is  much 
more  difficult.  In  other  words,  it 
is  much  easier  to  go  from  2  to  4 
than  it  is  from  128  to  256,  yet  in 
both  instances  a  doubling  effect  has 
been  noted. 

There  are  other  factors  that  are 
experiencing  even  more  rapid  gains 


than  those  described  above.  These, 
as  we  might  expect,  are  the  tech- 
nological applications  that  usually 
mushroom  after  some  major  scien- 
tific discovery  or  breakthrough.  We 
find  that  the  speed  of  transporta- 
tion, the  number  of  telephones,  and 
the  consumption  of  electrical  power 
double  every  ten  years. 

The  wake  of  this  revolution,  or 
this  explosion  of  science,  has  already 
left  a  deep  imprint  on  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  disparity  of  out- 
comes of  science  has  reached  violent 
extremes.  To  avoid  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  many  possibilities, 
such  as  nuclear  war,  it  is  imperative 
that  everyone  become  familiar  with 
the  basic  concepts   of  science — not 


science  as  a  god  of  alchemy  but 
science  bridged  with  the  humanities 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

All  this  has  genuine  significance 
for  the  Christian  as  he  ponders  the 
problems  and  frustrations  brought  on 
by  the  feverish  pace  of  modern  life. 
The  parent  must  be  especially  aware 
of  the  educational  needs  that  are 
required  in  these  rapidly  changing 
times.  President  Kennedy  issued  a 
challenge  to  all  when  he  said,  "We 
must  invoke  the  wonders  of  science 
rather  than  its  terrors." 

To  properly  accept  this  challenge, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  a  vision  of  the 
future.  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish."  ■  ■ 


Reprinted  with  special  permission  from  The  Banner,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  49508 


"You  the  man  who  called  about  an  estimate  on  a  sec- 
ond bathroom?" 
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By  A.  L.  Brock 


OLD  Newt  came  at  a  time  when 
I'd  hit  rock  bottom  and  was  still 
looking  down.  My  sister  Kate 
dumped  him  off  at  my  place  and, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  remarked: 
"Skeet,  Newt  has  been  the  rounds 
of  the  family  now,  so  we  figure  it's 
your  turn  to  keep  him  a  spell."  And 
without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave, 
she  disappeared  in  the  misty  rain 
that  had  made  a  dismal  Sunday  for 
me. 

Newt  had  the  look  of  a  cast-off 
all  right — old,  leathery,  tattered,  yet 
beneath  his  seedy  exterior,  he  bore 
a  certain  permanence.  After  all,  he 
had  outlasted  Papa.  Newt's  appeal 
was  the  kind  that  lurks  in  a  solid 
walnut  commode  with  chipped 
marble  top  and  busted  drawer  pulls. 
His   plainness   suited   me,    probably 
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Help  from  the  past  on  a  dreary  Sunday  afternoon 


in  contrast  to  Myra  with  her  too- 
little  uniform  and  too-much  make- 
up, who  was  now  my  housekeeper — 
picked  by  Kate,  I  suspect,  as  tonic 
to  my  drooping  spirits. 

The  seventeen  months  I've  spent 
in  and  out  of  hospitals  attended  by 
specialists  had  about  drained  dry 
the  goodly  store  of  sympathy  and 
patience  of  my  family — two  brothers 
and  a  sister.  My  bankroll  had  been 
pretty  well  "touched"  too.  But,  as 
Fd  figured  four  years  ago  when  I 
hit  a  lucky  gusher,  I'd  have  plenty 
of  dough  unless  I  lived  to  be  a 
Methuselah. 

My  Doc  and  the  psychiatrist  were 
reduced  to  a  sham  of  cheerfulness. 
A  job-lot  of  nurses,  tending  me 
briefly,  let  me  know  that  I  was  not 
only  a  trial  to  myself  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  short,  I  was  human 
junk;  and  had  I  been  less  well- 
heeled,  I'd  have  been  tossed  on  the 
dump  heap  some  time  back. 

I  looked  at  Newt  again,  but  he 
had  nothing  to  say  in  his  defense. 
His  very  silence  brought  to  mind 
the  mystery  surrounding  Papa  and 
him.  Newt  was,  I'm  sure,  Papa's 
dearest  friend.  Their  meetings  to- 
gether were  often  the  butt  of  sly  re- 
marks and  jokes  by  us  boys.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  Mama's  hush-hush 
attitude  toward  the  closed-door  Sun- 
day afternoon  sessions  which  Newt 
and  Papa  shared  in  the  back  room. 
She'd  say:  "You  boys  better  clear 
out  to  the  barn.  If  you  stay  indoors, 
keep  quiet.  Whatever  else,  don't 
tease  Kate." 


The  few  times  Clarence,  Skip  and 
I  had  spied  on  Papa  and  Newt 
through  the  keyhole  or  pressed  our 
ears  against  the  door  had  proved 
pretty  dull — a  mumbo-jumbo  of 
words  spoken  in  tones  too  low  to 
come  through.  Yet  I've  seen  Papa 
go  into  the  back  room  with  Newt 
when  he  was  out  of  sorts  with  the 
hired  hands  during  harvest,  only  to 
come  out  smooth  as  the  hair  on  our 
old  mare  after  plowing  corn  on  a 
summer's  day.  Skip  and  I,  always 
partners  in  some  Katzenjammer-like 
devilment,  often  dropped  a  secret 
thanks  to  Newt  when  we  were  spared 
a  reckonin'  session  with  Papa  in  the 
woodshed.  No  doubt  of  it,  in  the 
old  days  Newt  was  a  pacifier. 

ON  my  own,  to  cool  my  spitfire 
temper,  I'd  tried  several  times 
to  gain  favor  with  Newt.  But  his 
calm,  quiet  response  to  my  out- 
bursts only  infuriated  me  to  a  blast- 
off. No  hard  feelings  on  Newt's  part, 
though.  We  gradually  ignored  each 
other  and  went  our  separate  ways. 

Our  separate  ways  had  spanned 
some  thirteen  years  now.  After  I 
was  bit  by  the  oil  bug  and  left  the 
farm  and  after  both  Mama  and  Papa 
had  died,  Newt  stayed  with  Clar- 
ence till  his  wife  had  a  thorough 
housecleaning  and  moved  Newt  in 
on  Kate.  This  accounted  for  every- 
one but  Skip  and  me.  I  really 
shouldn't  complain.  After  all,  Skip 
lives  in  Guatemala  and  only  comes 
to  the  States  for  dire  things  like 
funerals. 
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Aside  from  Myra's  putterings, 
Newt  and  I  faced  a  long  afternoon. 
He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  my 
emaciated  condition,  which  was  a 
relief.  I'm  tired  of  explaining  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me  now 
that  my  burns  are  mostly  scars  and 
my  bones  have  knit  following  the 
oil  field  explosion.  How  I  remain  so 
do-less  and  puny  puzzles  my  Docs — 
except  they  know  I  don't  give  a 
hoot  if  I  never  earn  another  cent, 
never  see  another  oil  rig,  nor  another 
dawn.  The  only  friend  I  ever  counted 
On,  Dave,  blew  to  bits  in  the  ex- 
plosion. 

I  remembered  the  old  days  on  the 
farm — that  they  were  times  to 
dream.  Then  I  fancied  myself  toss- 
ing greenbacks  around  like  chicken 
feed.  Actually  later,  when  I  had  the 
greenery  to  test  it,  that  kind  of  fun 
didn't  last  long — only  until  the 
drillers  began  calling  me  a  fool. 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  Newt 
cared  nothing  for  money  or  the  stuff 
it  could  buy,  so  I  could  hardly  start 
talking  as  usual  about  my  bankroll. 
He  seemed  long  on  family  and 
friends  so  it  set  me  thinking  again 
about  Dave,  gone  now  only  because 
he  tried  to  put  out  the  fire  that  nearly 
got  us  both.  These  memories  struck 
a  chord  with  Newt  and  he  gradually 
loosened  up  to  a  comfortable  give- 
and-take. 

For  the  first  time  it  seemed  easy 
to  let  out  my  grief  over  Dave.  Newt 
wasn't  embarrassed  by  my  tears  and 
self-blame.  His  calm  acceptance 
eased  the  guilt  that  had  gnawed  at 
my  bones  since  that  fiery  holocaust. 
He  even  hinted  that  there  was  no 
better  way  for  Dave  to  die  than  for 
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a  friend — like  Jesus  had  died  for  me, 
too,  his  friend. 

How  long  since  I'd  even  heard  the 
name  Jesus!  The  word  itself  con- 
jured up  odd  memories — kids  sitting 
in  deep  shade  of  the  cottonwoods 
outside  the  church;  long-winded 
blessings,  tables  loaded  with  fried 
chicken,  ham,  potato  salad,  crisp 
cucumbers,  hunks  of  bread  and 
butter,  apple  pies,  watermelons;  flies 
buzzing;  rambunctious  kids  knock- 
ing over  glasses  of  milk,  snatches  of 
"Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,  For  the 
Bible  tells  me  so.  Little  ones  to  him 
belong;  they  are  weak,  but  he  is 
strong." 

Newt,  seemingly  aware  of  the 
tune,  reminded  me  that  the  "little 
ones"  meant  all  God's  children  on 
this  earth.  Newt  made  the  whole 
world  seem  simple,  like  a  family — 
with  God  as  our  Father  always,  if 
we  but  recognize  him  as  such  and 
respond  to  his  love  by  accepting  the 
good  gifts  he  wants  us  to  have.  Now 
that  Newt  had  opened  up,  he  seemed 
eager  to  give  out. 

I  SAT  back  and  pondered  thoughts 
once  familiar  but  long  forgotten: 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  .  .  ."  Dear  God:  Here  I  am 
thirty-three  and  up  to  now  I've  never 
loved  with  a  love  that  gives — like 
Papa's  and  Mama's  love  for  us  kids; 
actually,  like  Dave's,  too,  now  that 
I  think  of  it.  "Love  is  life."  If  this 
is  so,  I've  not  lived  at  all — only 
eked  out  an  existence — missed  the 
point  somewhere. 

Newt  racked  me  back:  "It  is 
better  not  to  live  than  not  to  love." 
Maybe   I'd   be   better   off   dead.    It 


isn't  the  first  time  I've  had  this 
thought.  Or  is  it  too  late  for  me  to 
give  this  kind  of  living  a  chance? 
The  Lord  knows  I've  tried  about 
every  other  kind.  "Love  never  fail- 
eth."  Why  not  bet  on  a  sure  thing 
for  once?  I've  taken  some  mighty 
risky  flyers  in  my  life. 

An  eerie  sensation  interrupted  my 
thoughts.  My  legs  were  asleep  from 
the  knees  down — same  feeling  exact- 
ly as  when  they  were  too  short  to 
touch  the  floor  hanging  over  the 
church  pew  long  ago.  The  tingling 
feeling  excited  me  and  I  felt  it  take 


over  my  whole  body,  finally  rousing 
the  fuzziness  in  my  head.  Quickly 
I  walked  to  the  desk  for  my  writing 
tablet  and  pen: 

Dear  Skip: 

I  found  Newt.  No,  Newt  found  me. 
Remember  what  happened  one  Sun- 
day about  twenty-four  years  ago  when 
Fd  just  learned  to  read  and  you  were 
still  too  little — or  too  stupid? 

Papa,  as  usual  after  dinner,  picked 
up  his  Bible  from  the  sideboard  and 
I  said:  "Papa,  I'm  big  enough  to  read 
that  book  now." 

And  he  said:  "Son,  IVe  been  wait- 
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ing  about  eight  years  to  hear  you  say 
that.  Let  me  test  you."  Then  he 
opened  the  Bible  about  halfway  and 
pointed  to  two  words  in  big  letters. 
I  looked  and  read  with  great  gusto: 
"New  Testament.,, 

Papa  spoke  slow  and  proud:  "Son, 
you're  right  as  rain.  Now  you  have 
your  own  key  to  the  secret  of  the 
good  news — the  very  best  there  is  in 
this  world." 

And  after  he'd  gone  into  the  back 
room  with  his  Bible,  you  said  to  me: 
"Skeet,  New  Testament  is  too  long  a 
name.  Let's  call  Papa's  book  Newt  for 
short." 

.  Actually,  Skip,  I  never  got  Newt's 
message,  the  good  news,  until  today. 
It's  a  whale  of  a  discovery — not  just 
for  me  but  for  you,  too,  because  you 
won't  need  to  come  to  the  States  for 
my  funeral. 

Newt  and  I  are  practically  on  our 
way  to  Guatemala.  If  there's  oil  in 
them  hills,  I'll  find  it.  Besides,  it's 
your  turn  to  take  on  old  Newt. 

Yours  till  I  see  you  in  the  flesh, 
Your  lovin'  brother, 
Skeet 


"I  don't  care  if  your  Grandpa  is  Ad- 
miral! These  are  weather  balloons  and 
they're  not  for  sale!" 
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World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society 

Four  hundred  social  scholars  and 
theologians  from  every  continent 
gathered  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
July  12-26,  1966,  for  a  World  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society.  The 
conference  aim  was  to  take  a  new 
look  at  society  from  the  perspective 
of  humanity  and  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Lord  who  calls  his  people  to 
imaginative  new  actions  for  justice 
and  service  in  an  emerging  world 
society. 

"Second  Century  Movement" 

The  Salvation  Army  has  set  in 
motion  a  "Second  Century  Move- 
ment" to  win  for  Christ  the  seventy- 
five  million  Americans  who  are 
presently  unchurched.  Commissioner 
Samuel  Hepburn,  the  National 
Commander  of  Salvation  Army,  says 
that  the  Army  today  needs  another 
100,000  soldiers  and  an  additional 
2,500  officers  to  join  with  those  al- 
ready enlisted  to  do  its  job  adequate- 
ly and  effectively  as  it  moves  into 
its  second  century  of  service  to  God 
and  man.  General  William  Booth, 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is- 
sued a  similar  appeal  one  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Family  Financial  Counseling 


By  Arch  W.  Troelstrup 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago,  pollster 
George  Gallup  asked  this  ques- 
tion, coast  to  coast:  "What  do  you 
want  most  for  your  family — next  to 
such  general  things  as  general 
peace?"  The  answer — overwhelm- 
ingly— was:  "Ten  per  cent  more  in- 
come!" That  was  in  1947.  Since 
1947  the  average  family  income  had 
nearly  doubled  to  about  $7,000  in 
1965. 

A  bright  picture?  A  happy  one? 
By  and  large,  families  are  a  lot 
better  off.  People  have  upgraded 
their  standard  of  living — more  money 
for  cars,  houses,  color  TV's,  new 
furniture,  vacations,  clothing,  stereo, 
and  motorboats.  On  the  surface,  all 
is  well.  Probe  deeper  and  the  con- 
clusion can  only  be  that  our  new- 
found affluence  is  both  a  boon  and 
a  blight. 

An  Astonishing  Contradiction 

An  astonishing  contradiction  of 
our  time  is  the  failure  of  a  disturb- 
ingly large  proportion  of  our  popula- 


tion to  avoid  financial  stress  in  the 
face  of  constantly  rising  incomes. 
Money  troubles  especially  beset 
younger  families  just  getting  started. 
"People  simply  are  buying  more 
than  they  can  handle  and  ending  up 
hopelessly  in  debt,"  says  the  man- 
ager of  Dallas  Credit  Advisors,  Inc. 
The  Chicago  Financial  Counselors 
report  requests  for  aid  are  running 
ahead  of  last  year.  Most  requests  for 
financial  counseling  come  from  fami- 
lies in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  bracket, 
according  to  a  San  Francisco  debt 
adjuster.  Personal  bankruptcies  have 
increased  from  11,051  cases  in  1954 
to  139,191  in  1963. 

Debts,  Debts,  and  More  Debts 

All  the  affluence  with  which  we 
have  surrounded  ourselves  is  by  no 
means  bought  and  paid  for.  Na- 
tionally, about  $17  out  of  every  $100 
in  take-home-pay  has  a  hen  on  it 
to  pay  installments  due  (does  not 
include  home  mortgage  debt) .  Credit 
men    generally    feel    that   the    total 


Dr.  Troelstrup  is  Director  of  Family  Economics  Program,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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amount  a  family  owes  should  not 
exceed  about  20  percent  of  the  an- 
nual family  take-home  income. 

Mortgage  Foreclosures 

These  are  on  the  upswing.  Thous- 
ands of  families  who  took  the  bait 
on  low  or  no  down  payments  but 
with  crushing  monthly  installments, 
taxes,  etc.,  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  impulsiveness.  In  1961, 
72,000  families  lost  their  homes 
through  foreclosures.  The  FHA  fore- 
closure rate  doubled  between  1959 
and  1963. 

Domestic  Disasters 

Never  does  the  ogre  of  debt  per- 
form its  work  better  than  when  it 
tears  apart  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
(or  matrimoney).  Poor  money  man- 
agement is  the  setting  for  much 
marital  distress.  Failure  to  manage 
money  can  produce  other  results. 
For  example,  many  personnel  of- 
ficers are  asking  applicants  direct 
questions  on  how  they  handle  their 
income.  Couples  who  seek  to  adopt 
a  child  must  account  for  the  dis- 
position of  their  income. 
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And  so  it  goes.  Job,  marriage, 
home,  even  adoptions,  revolve 
around  that  all-important  question 
of  how  we  handle  our  money. 

Managing  Income 

If  you're  going  to  live  successfully 
with  affluence,  there  must  be  coun- 
sel on  how  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween income  and  good  sense  about 
spending,  saving,  and  budgeting. 
There  is  a  sort  of  art  and  a  science 
about  it.  There  are  rules  that  must 
be  observed,  records  that  must  be 
kept  at  times,  and  careful  planning 
over  the  short-term  and  long-term. 

Above  all,  the  thoughtful  spender 
is  introspective  about  his  values  and 
goals.  He  will  be  the  master,  not  the 
servant,  of  his  dollars.  When  these 
roles  become  reversed,  disaster,  us- 
ually follows — even  among  the  af- 
fluent. Then  what? 

Seek  First  Aid:  Professional 
Financial  Counseling 

This  is  not  the  place  to  evaluate 
good  and  bad  sources  of  financial 
counseling.  Suffice  to  say  that  pro- 
fessional financial  counselors  are 
rare.  Perhaps  the  best  financial  coun- 
selors are  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Credit  Counselors.  Of 
the  nearly  400  debt  adjustment  of- 
fices in  business,  perhaps  only  65  or 
so  qualify  for  AACC  membership. 
The  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion is  presently  training  credit  union 
personnel  for  financial  counseling  to 
members.  Family  Service  Agencies, 
the  National  Credit  Retail  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit  sponsor  coun- 
seling plans  today. 


There  are  also  debt  adjusters   or 
proraters  who  work  for  fees.  Banks 
and  professional   counselors   take   a 
dim  view  of  debt  proraters.  Some  of 
these  debt  adjusters  are  satisfactory 
but  many  of  them  bleed  their  vic- 
tims. At  any  rate  a  good  financial 
counselor  will  not  accept  a  debt  case 
unless  he  feels  it  can  be  worked  out. 
He  charges  a  modest  fee  only  for 
services  performed.  His  main  job  is 
to  set  up  interviews  with  the  family, 
set  up  a  new  budget,  notify  creditors 
that  he  is  now  involved,   see  to  it 
that  debtors  keep  their  agreements, 
counseling  them   on  most  paydays, 
and  working  with  new  problems  as 
they  arise.   But  first,   the  drowning 
debtor  must  be  pulled  out  of  the 
water,   then  revived,   and  reassured 
that  life  is  possible;  then  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  proving  to  him  that  the 
reason  he  was  drowning  is  that  he 
never  learned  to   swim.   After  that 
lesson    has    been    learned,    there    is 
usually  some  indication  of  a  desire 
for  education — budgeting,  planning, 
buymanship,  and,  eventually,  saving 
and  investing. 

Caution 

Financial  problems  are  often  a 
symptom  of  other  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, is  divorce  a  possibility?  Are 
there  emotional  problems  involved? 
Is  excessive  drinking  a  factor?  Ex- 
pensive hobbies?  Is  the  husband  a 
job-jumper  or  too  dependent  upon 
his  wife's  income?  Are  children  ne- 
glected or  overindulged?  Are  chronic 
diseases  a  big  drain  on  the  purse? 
Is  the  husband  paying  support  to 
the  family  of  a  former  marriage? 
When  any  of  these  or  other  problems 


are  a  part  of  the  picture,  a  coun- 
selor may  be  wasting  his  and  the 
family's  time  by  working  to  solve 
only  the  obvious  one. 

Financial  solvency,  then,  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  a  vast 
majority  of  American  families.  Very 
often,  however,  those  to  whom 
debtors  take  their  money  problems — 
employers,  religious  leaders,  teachers, 
bank  officials,  labor  leaders,  credit 
counselors,  social  workers,  among 
others — are  themselves  uncertain 
about  which  course  is  best  for  a 
particular  family.  These  people  are 
increasingly  becoming  aware  of  their 
limitations  as  financial  counselors  and 
are  seeking  improvement  in  their 
counseling  or  are  wise  enough  to 
refer  cases  to  capable,  professional 
financial  counselors.  Although  cap- 
able, professional  financial  counselors 
are  few  at  the  present  time,  the 
obvious  need  for  this  type  of  pro- 
fessional help  will  be  met  by  more 
and  better  trained  financial  coun- 
selors. ■  ■ 


LOVE 

I  say:  my  life,  my  house,  my  car, 
My  stocks,  the  bonds  I  own. 
But  there's  not  a  single  blessed   thing 
That's  mine,  except  on  loan. 

I   have   the   use,   if   that's   God's   will; 

The  use,  and  that  is  all. 

The  loan  is  simply  on  demand, 

And  subject  to  His  call. 

The  only  thing  I  have;  I  gave, 
Yet  still  have  plenty  of: 
The  greatest  gift  of  all  to  man — 
The  wondrous  gift  of  love. 

— Homer  E.   Busby. 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT- 


DICK  SHEPPARD 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


THE  first  religious  service  to  be 
broadcast  in  England  came  from 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  on  January  6,  1924, 
and  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

The  service  was  a  landmark  for 
it  linked  together  all  parts  of  England 
in  an  act  of  worship,  the  inmates  of 
the  most  outlandish  farmhouse  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  heart  of  London, 
uniting  millions  of  people  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving. 

The  preacher  was  Dick  Sheppard, 
and  it  was  he  more  than  anyone 
else,  who  made  the  experiment  an 
instant  and  tremendous  success.  His 
words  were  simple,  direct,  and  com- 
passionate, and  his  message  went 
right  home  to  our  hearts.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  similar  broad- 
casts to  be  given  once  a  month.  Later 
they  came  to  us  once  a  week,  and 
soon  St.  Martin's  became,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  parish  church  of  all 
England,  with  Dick  Sheppard  as 
everybody's  vicar. 
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Hugh  Richard  Lawrie  Sheppard 
was  born  at  Windsor  on  September 
2,  1880.  His  father  was  a  Minor 
Canon  at  Windsor,  and  Dick  spent 
the  first  three  years  of  his  fife  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Castle  and  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1883  the  queen  made  his  father 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal  in 
London,  to  which  the  Sheppards 
then  moved. 

Dick  was  no  pacifist  as  a  boy:  he 
would  fight  his  elder  brother,  Edgar, 
like  a  tiger  and  then  pray  for  him, 
much  to  Edgar's  annoyance.  "God 
bless  Edgar,"  said  Dick  aloud  one 
evening  with  Edgar  kneeling  beside 
him,  "and  help  him  to  control  his 
dreadful  temper,  and  not  tell  such 
awful  lies." 

After  a  time  at  Marlborough  Col- 
lege Dick  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. While  there,  he  obtained  a 
commission  for  service  in  the  South 
African  war,  and  was  actually  on  his 
way  overseas  when  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  put  him  to  bed  in 


In  the  series  of  biographical  studies  of  persons  of  achieve- 
ment— Dick  Sheppard 


his  father's  rooms  at  St.  James's 
Palace  for  months.  He  suffered  pain 
from  his  injured  leg  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  When  he  finally  graduated 
from  Cambridge  he  had  no  aim  in 
life,  no  ambition,  no  strong  desires 
for  anything;  the  only  thing  he  was 
sure  of  was  that  he  would  never,  no 
never,  be  a  parson. 

But  it  was  the  'done'  thing  in 
those  days  for  graduates  of  good 
social  standing  to  have  a  spell  at  a 
University  settlement  in  the  slums. 
Accordingly,  Dick  went  to  Oxford 
House  in  Bethnal  Green. 

Here,  in  the  slums  of  East  London, 
something  happened.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Dick  felt  that  there 
were  people  who  needed  him.  One 
of  the  boys  in  the  Oxford  House 
clubs  told  him  about  his  father's 
raw  hands,  and  how  painful  it  was 
for  him  to  use  them  at  his  work. 
Dick  got  up  next  morning  very  early, 
met  the  boy's  father  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  work  at  4:30  a.m.  and  gave 
him  a  pair  of  soft  gloves  to  protect 
his  hands.  The  man  looked  at  Dick 
with  incredulity.  He  couldn't  make 
out  why  this  "toff"  from  Cambridge 
should  get  up  so  early  to  do  him  a 
kindness.  A  look  of  amazed  grati- 
tude came  into  the  man's  eyes  which 
Dick  never  forgot.  It  was  the  first 
time  anyone  had  looked  at  him  like 
that,  and  in  that  instant  Dick  Shep- 
pard found  his  soul. 

Dick  now  turned  to  Christ  as 
growing  plants  turn  to  the  sun.  He 
began    to    study    Christ's    teaching 


while  still  living  amid  the  abject 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  East 
End  slums,  and  he  saw  in  Christ 
the  only  one  who  could  make  that 
wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Entering  Cuddesdon  when  he  was 
twenty-six,  he  found  Cuddesdon  life 
irksome.  He  had  no  interest  in  spe- 
cifically ecclesiastical  questions,  and 
he  was  already,  what  he  remained 
through  life,  incurably  unclerical.  He 
thought  more  of  juggling  with 
dinner  plates  in  the  dining  hall,  oc- 
casionally smashing  a  few  in  the 
process,  than  giving  his  mind  to 
divinity  lectures;  and  he  would  some- 
times shatter  the  silence  of  a  retreat 
with  a  deliberate  piece  of  his  price- 
less nonsense. 

But  if  his  Cuddesdon  contempo- 
raries sometimes  found  his  energy 
and  humor  a  little  disconcerting,  they 
also  felt  that  his  vivid  personality, 
the  warmth  of  his  love,  the  totality 
of  his  dedication  to  Christ,  gave 
them  a  new  conception  of  religion 
in  general,  and  of  the  gaiety  of 
Christian  goodness  in  particular. 

After  his  ordination  on  October  6, 
1907,  he  went  back  to  Oxford  House 
in  Bethnal  Green  as  chaplain. 

Renting  a  room  in  one  of  the  worst 
of  its  slum  streets — marked  on 
Booth's  map,  "Perpetual  crime  and 
destitution" — he  slept  in  a  hammock 
and  lived  rough;  but,  as  a  small  con- 
cession to  human  weakness,  he  al- 
lowed himself  two  aristocratic  luxu- 
ries: he  bought  his  clothes  in  May- 
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fair,  and  periodically  he  had  his  hair 
cut  in  Bond  Street.  One  day  when 
he  sat  in  the  barber's  chair  he  heard 
an  unusual  sound  emitted  through 
the  barbers  teeth,  followed  by,  "I 
am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  touch 
your  head." 

"Why  in  the  world  not?"  asked 
Dick. 

"Because,  sir,"  said  the  barber, 
coughing  apologetically,  "your  head 
is  alive,  sir." 

Another  embarrassing  situation 
was  when  an  elderly  woman  in  a 
back  street  invited  Dick  to  tea,  and 
got  in  a  good  supply  of  winkles  for 
the  occasion.  Dick  looked  at  the 
pile  of  winkles  on  his  plate  and  said, 
"But  how  do  you  get  them  out?" 
The  old  lady  whipped  a  hairpin  out 
of  her  head  and  handed  it  across  the 
table  to  him.  "There  you  are, 
duckie,"  she  said.1  Ellis  Roberts 
says  that  whenever  Dick  related  this 
incident  he  added  that  he  would 
tell  it  to  Peter  if  there  was  any 
trouble  at  the  gate! 

Overwork,  the  besetting  sin  of 
Dick's  life,  caused  a  serious  break- 
down in  health  and  compelled  his 
retirement  from  Bethnal  Green  after 
he  had  become  the  Head  of  Oxford 
House.  A  long  illness  followed,  after 
which  he  was  given  a  curacy  in 
West  London. 

Someone  who  knew  him  well  in 
those  Oxford  House  days  talks  about 
his  keenness,  his  vivid,  eager  per- 
sonality, his  enthusiasm  for  the 
countless  things  which  he  touched 
and   uplifted.    "Intensely   interested 


1  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard  by  R.  E.  Rob- 
erts, page  53  (John  Murray,  London). 
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in  all  that  interested  you,  yet  none 
of  these  things  were  supreme  and 
final,  his  highest  gift  was  neither  his 
humor  nor  his  courage.  It  was  his 
intense  power  to  love." 

Dick  was  offered  the  living  of  St. 
Martin's  in  1914. 

Before  he  could  be  inducted,  how- 
ever, he  went  off  to  the  war  in 
France  as  a  hospital  chaplain.  Here 
devoting  himself  to  the  needs  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  he  was  soon 
working  beyond  his  strength.  A 
medical  officer  who  worked  beside 
him,  but  with  no  sympathy  with 
Dick's  prodigal  self-sacrifice,  tells 
how  he  identified  himself  with  every 
suffering  and  dying  man.  The  doc- 
tor urged  him  to  be  more  emotional- 
ly detached.  To  bear  every  man's 
burden,  as  Dick  was  doing,  said  the 
doctor,  was  too  wearing,  too  ex- 
hausting, too  costly,  and  no  man 
could  keep  it  up  for  long.  No  doubt 
the  doctor  was  right,  but  Dick  was 
not  made  that  way;  love  to  him 
meant  involvement,  self-identifica- 
tion with  the  sorrows  and  pains  of 
all  he  met.  Inevitably,  his  health 
cracked  again  under  the  strain  of 
overwork,  and  he  was  invalided 
home. 

When  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  take  up  his  work  in  St. 
Martin's  eleven  people  came  to  his 
Induction.  But  his  lively  mind  soon 
envisaged  changes.  It  was  his  firm 
intention  to  move  slowly,  introduc- 
ing innovations  only  very  gradually; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  got  started 
than  he  ran  like  a  racehorse.  His 
eager  spirit  rushed  the  old  Marti- 
nites  off  their  legs  in  no  time.  "What 
with  air  raids  outside  the  church," 


said  an  elderly  lady,  "and  you  in- 
side, there  seems  nothing  but  ex- 
plosions." 

Many  people  all  over  London 
caught  their  breath  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  keeping  his  church  open 
all  night,  and  allowing  people  to 
sleep  in  it,  "in  the  actual  church,  in 
the  pews  of  all  places!"  Soldiers  and 
civilians  waiting  all  night  for  trains 
at  Charing  Cross  station;  homeless 
people,  both  men  and  women;  all 
and  sundry  were  allowed  to  walk  in 
and  bed  down  as  best  they  could 
wherever  they  wished.  To  many  de- 
vout church  people  it  was  pre- 
posterous, outrageous,  and  "should 
be  stopped  at  once!"  Another  in- 
novation which  shocked  them  was 
his  Sunday  afternoon  services  for 
uniformed  men  and  women,  at  which 
the  Guards'  band  played  music.  His 
critics  were  horrified  and  were  not 
reassured  when  they  heard  that  "this 
man  Dick  Sheppard  actually  makes 
people  laugh  in  church  during 
sermon  time." 

But  whatever  the  conventional 
people  said  Dick  went  bashing  on, 
and  already  people  were  streaming 
in  and  out  of  St.  Martin's  every  day 
of  the  week  and  were  getting  en- 
tirely new  ideas  about  the  Church. 
This  "Church  of  the  Ever-Open 
Door"  became  the  symbol  of  the 
open  arms  of  Christ  to  thousands  of 
men  as  they  recalled  it  in  the  mud 
and  blood  of  Flanders.  Already,  even 
in  those  war  years,  Dick  was  show- 
ing that  Christianity  was  love  in 
action. 

Nor  did  that  ministry  of  love  cease 
when  the  war  ended  and  the  work 
of  St.  Martin's  had  to  be  put  on  a 


peacetime  basis.  When  mass  unem- 
ployment was  destroying  the  dignity 
of  the  working  man,  and  men  who 
loathed  "the  dole"  had  to  accept  it 
for  the  sake  of  their  dependents, 
Dick  hammered  out  a  scheme  where- 
by he  could  help  some  of  them  with- 
out pauperizing  them.  He  canvassed 
hospitals  and  churches  offering  to 
pay  skilled  workmen  to  carry  out 
necessary  repairs  if  the  hospitals  and 
churches  would  cover  the  cost  of 
materials.  In  this  way  he  organized 
work  for  the  unemployed,  paying 
full  union  rates  of  pay  out  of  his 
benevolent  funds.  This  was  only  one 
of  his  love-motivated  schemes  of 
practical  sympathy  during  those 
years  of  economic  depression. 

The  year  which  brought  him 
his  greatest  opportunity — 1924 — 
brought  him  also  his  worst  physical 
affliction.  It  was  the  year  of  the  first 
broadcast  from  St.  Martin's,  and  the 
year  of  his  first  attack  of  asthma. 

He  tried  to  joke  about  his  asthma, 
tried  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his 
complaint,  and  laughed  about  his 
short-windedness.  But  it  grew  pro- 
gressively worse.  Scores  of  times, 
during  the  next  two  years  he  came 
straight  from  his  bed  to  broadcast, 
and  then  returned  to  bed  again, 
while  we,  listening  to  him  at  our 
crystal  sets  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, had  no  idea  that  he  was  a  sick 
man.  Even  when  he  was  compelled 
to  go  away  in  search  of  "cures"  his 
letters  made  light  of  his  sufferings. 
He  told  one  friend  how  he  now  had 
to  read  his  letters  with  a  large  mag- 
nifying glass,  which  was  rather  fun, 
he  said,  because  it  made  people's 
letters  last  longer.  To  another  friend 
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he  wrote  about  his  apparent  recover- 
ies and  disappointing  relapses,  think- 
ing for  a  day  or  two  that  he  had  at 
last  found  the  curse,  when  "back 
the  blooming  old  thing  comes  again." 

It  nearly  broke  his  heart  to  leave 
St.  Martin's,  but  he  knew  he  could 
not  go  on;  so  in  1926,  after  twelve 
years'  ministry  there,  he  resigned. 

But  what  a  ministry  it  had  been 
and  what  countless  men  and  women 
had  found  refreshment  and  renewed 
courage  at  the  unfailing  spring  of 
his  love. 

In  his  congregation  sat  men  and 
women  of  great  eminence  beside 
men  and  women  who  were  poor  and 
unknown.  The  rich  and  the  outcast 
were  there;  royalty  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  homeless  from  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the  joyful  and 
the  sad,  the  hopeful  and  the  broken- 
hearted, the  lonely  and  people  fam- 
ous in  the  world  of  entertainment, 
and  Dick's  love  went  out  to  them 
all.  And  people  in  provincial  towns 
and  rural  villages  waited  for  him  to 
come  on  the  air,  and  felt  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  and  the  assurances 
of  his  faith. 

Yes,  this  man  who  said  that  he 
would  never,  no  never,  be  a  parson, 
had  become  in  those  twelve  years 
the  most  beloved  parson  in  all 
England,  and  he  was  beloved  be- 
cause he  loved.  His  love  was  the 
magnet  which  drew  us  all  to  him. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  min- 
istry at  St.  Martin's  Dick  was 
troubled  by  a  growing  concern 
known  only  to  his  intimate  friends. 
The  churches,  he  felt,  were  failing 
to  confront  people  with  the  living 
Christ.  The  fault,  he  believed,  was 
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fundamentally  a  lack  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  all  the  churches  about 
people,  a  failure  in  love. 

His  soul  was  tortured  by  the  dif- 
ference he  saw  between  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
churches  which  claimed  to  be  His 
Body;  he  was  troubled  by  ecclesias- 
tical intellectualism  which  bewil- 
dered and  repelled  simple  people  in 
their  search  for  God,  and  he  was 
horrified  by  ecclesiastical  arrogance, 
the  proud  claims  made  by  one 
church  to  be  better  than  another. 

"Our  Lord  meant  to  simplify  and 
not  to  complicate  religion;  not  to 
perplex  but  to  assist  human  nature, 
and  above  all  to  set  men  free.  But 
all  through  the  centuries,  the  Insti- 
tution has  quietly  repressed  the 
spontaneity  and  radiance  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  has  directed  mankind, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  an  ever  increasing  valuation  of 
itself.  And  now  we  have  got  to  the 
stage  when  it  was  actually  believed 
by  multitudes  of  people  that  the  only 
approach  to  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  may  be  guaranteed  as  perfectly 
safe  is  the  channel  of  their  own  par- 
ticular Christian  denomination."  2 

Jesus  said,  "I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  serveth."  As  Dick  looked 
around  him  he  saw  much  in  the 
churches  which  seemed  to  contra- 
dict the  ministering  spirit  of  Christ. 
So  many  churches  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  build  up  their  own  prestige, 
and  position,  instead  of  forgetting 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
people.     He    said    that    he    could 


2  The  Impatience  of  a  Parson,  page 
73  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London). 


imagine  Christ  sitting  in  many  a 
modern  church  looking  at  "the  ex- 
cess of  things,"  observing  what  and 
how  things  were  done,  and  listening 
to  things  said,  and  saying  to  Him- 
self, "If  this  be  Christianity,  then  I 
am  not  a  Christian." 

Behind  this  indictment  of  the 
churches  was  the  burning  spirit  of 
a  great  lover  of  humanity  who  lived 
near  the  heart  of  Christ.  Dick  was 
appealing  to  all  the  churches  to  be- 
come, in  the  fullest  sense,  the  torn, 
wounded,  bleeding  Body  of  their 
Lord.  He  wanted  to  see  Christians, 
and  especially  their  official  repre- 
sentatives, moving,  as  Jesus  did,  in 
and  out  amongst  men,  loving  where 
they  are  permitted  to  love.  While 
he  was  still  a  sick  man,  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Canterbury  in 
1929,  and  in  1934  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  When 
the  news  was  communicated  to  him, 
he  said,  "I'm  almost  weeping  with 
happiness." 

But  eleven  days  later  he  died  in 
his  sleep  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  cloisters 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  beside  his 
friend,  Archbishop  Randall  David- 
son. 

How  very  different  Dick  Sheppard 
is  from  the  other  people  we  have 
seen  so  far  in  these  articles.  Yet, 
God  made  him  his  spokesman  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  Once  asked  about 
his  philosophy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Dick  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  an  answer;  he  confessed,  "Jesus 
is  my  God,  and  I  have  love  for  men; 
somewhere  in  me,  I  have  love."  ■  ■ 
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Seems   we're   snagged,   Sir!" 


LOGIC 

Mr.  Jones  bought  a  cigar  in  a  depart- 
ment store  and  started  to  light  it. 
"Didn't  you  see  the  sign  that  forbids 
smoking?"  asked  the  salesgirl. 

"What?"  replied  Jones  indignantly. 
"You  sell  cigars  in  here  but  you  pro- 
hibit smoking?" 

The  salesgirl  sweetly  answered,  "We 
also   sell   bath   towels." — About  Face. 
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Lift  Up  Yoor  Heart 


No,  God  is  not  dead.  But  no  one  will  believe  this  until  we  who 
take  His  name  produce  more  convincing  evidence  that  He  lives 
than  the  evidence  used  to  pronounce  Him  dead. — Don  J.  Kenyon  in 
Alliance  Witness. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  this  space  age  to  alter  in  the  slightest 
the  command  of  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world. — Christianity  Today. 

The  faith  of  the  church  must  speak  to  children  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  present  experiences,  needs,  and  relationships,  and  in  a 
language  that  children  can  hear  and  to  which  they  can  respond. — 
Mary  Alice  Jones  in  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 

When  we  begin  to  get  a  new  vision  of  the  Church  as  a  fellowship, 
seeking  to  reach  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  common  life,  we  start 
looking  for  really  fresh  ways  of  operating  in  faithfulness  to  our  inner 
mission. — Elton  Trueblood. 

"What  this  country  needs,"  said  a  prominent  medical  man,  "is 
tranquility  without  tranquilizers." — Sunshine  Magazine. 

You  cannot  hope  to  build  a  better  world  without  improving  the 
individuals.  To  that  end,  each  of  us  must  work  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time,  share  a  general  responsibility  for  all 
humanity,  our  particular  duty  being  to  aid  those  to  whom  we  think 
we  can  be  most  useful. — Madame  Curie  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 

When  little  men  cast  shadows,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  sun  is  setting. 
— Walter  Savage  Landor  in  Freeman. 

Fields  can  lie  fallow,  but  we  cannot;  we  have  less  time. — Mignon 
McLaughlin  in  The  Neurotic's  Notebook. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion;  two  truths  can- 
not conflict.  Science  teaches  us  how  to  get  what  we  want.  Religion 
teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  want.  They  are  two  separate  fields. 
— Jean  S.  Milner  in  Quote. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


The  War  on  Poverty 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  stated  some  time  ago: 
"The  enemy  we  fight  is  poverty  it- 
self, not  our  political  opponents,  our 
economic  rivals,  or  anyone  who  may 
be  resisting  the  program  or  programs 
we  support.  If  the  American  war  on 
poverty  is  lost,  communism  will  edge 
out  the  free  world  in  the  competitive 
struggle  for  control  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa." 

52  Weeks  With  the  Bible 

Dr.  Irving  Harris  of  Faith  at 
Work,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017,  has  sent  us  a 
sample  copy  of  a  booklet  published 
by  his  magazine:  52  Weeks  with  the 
Bible  by  Walden  Howard.  It  is  a 
guide  to  Bible  study  and  Bible  ap- 
plication. Single  copies  are  25  cents; 
five  copies  for  $1.00. 

Air  Force  at  Washington  Cathedral 

A  national  worship  service  for  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  was  held  at  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  on 
Sunday,  May  8,  at  4  P.M.  Many  Air 
Force  personnel  of  the  Washington 
area  attended.  Bishop  Paul  V.  Gal- 
loway of  Arkansas  was  the  preacher. 
The  lessons  were  read  by  the  Hon. 
Norman  S.  Paul,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force;  and  Gen.  J.  F. 
McConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 


CHRISTIAN    LEADERSHIP 
BREAKFASTS 

LTJG  Ted  P.  Hess  (below),  Air 
Transport  Squadron  No.  22  (VR-22), 
based  at  Moffett  Field,  Calif,  had  the 
high  honor  of  being  invited  by  Senator 
Frank  Carlson  from  Kansas  to  be  a 
guest  at  the  14th  Annual  Presidential 
Breakfast.  This  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  in  Feb.  this  year. 

This  breakfast  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Christian  Leadership,  a 
voluntary  group  of  laymen  who  seek 
a  better  way  of  living  through  Christ. 
Outstanding  leaders  in  government  in- 
cluding the  President  are  usually 
there. 

Lt.  Hess  came  home  all  aglow  with 
the  idea  of  adapting  the  breakfast 
prayer  and  fellowship  idea  to  the 
military.  "Nearly  everybody  is  avail- 
able for  breakfast  prayer  meetings," 
Hess  comments.  "They  can  discuss 
Christianity  in  the  language  of  the 
group,  terms  that  are  understood."  At 
present  the  idea  is  only  at  the  talk 
stage  but  Lt.  Hess  hopes  it  will  catch 
fire  and  become  widespread. 


Governor  John  B.  Connally  of  Texas 
was  the  main  speaker  at  the  17th 
Anniversary  Banquet  of  Religion  in 
American  Life  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
April,  1966.  He  praised  RIAL  for 
"the  constant  input  of  ethical  ideals 
to  every  segment  of  our  society.  .  .  . 
In  this  era  of  relative  ethics,  a  return 
to  training  people  in  the  highest  of 
ethics  is  mandatory." 


Israel's  Independence  Day 

The  state  of  Israel  celebrated  its 
18th  Independence  Day  on  April 
25,  1966.  Highlight  for  the  occasion 
was  the  annual  military  parade  in 
Haifa.  A  Youth  Salute  to  Israel  was 
held  this  day  in  New  York  City.  One 
of  the  purposes  was  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  and  a  closer 
relationship  between  youth  in  Ameri- 
ca and  youth  in  Israel.  Israel  itself 
is  seeking  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Arab  nations. 

Ecumenism  at  Work 

Ten  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  Portland,  Ore., 
have  launched  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram to  serve  people  in  the  city's 
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blighted  East  Side.  Through  "East- 
CAP"  they  will  survey  immediate 
needs  and  communicate  them  to 
church  and  civic  authorities  for 
action. 

Lutherans  to  Celebrate  450th 
Anniversary 

The  Rev.  Dale  E.  Griffin,  of  St. 
Louis,  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church — Missouri  Synod,  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  the  450th  an- 
niversary of  the  Reformation  to  be 
celebrated  in  1967.  The  observance 
is  being  planned  by  the  Inter- 
Lutheran  Consultation,  composed  of 
the  four  church  bodies  which  are 
establishing  the  "Lutheran  Council 
in  the  U.S.A."  next  Jan.  1. 

World's  Children,  Inc. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pur- 
viance,  7  Carrera  St.,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.  32084,  are  the  co-founders  of 
the  World's  Children,  Inc.  a  non- 
profit corporation  seeking  to  care  for 
destitute  children  overseas.  A  child 
overseas  may  be  adopted  for  ten 
dollars  per  month.  This  helps  provide 
food,  clothing,  education,  and  love 
in  a  Christian  children's  home  over- 
seas. Mr.  Purviance  states:  "We  will 
send  you  'y°ur'  child's  picture  and 
case  history.  .  .  .  Half  the  children 
of  the  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  We  cannot  help  all — but  we 
can  help  some." 

Big  Brother  Graham 

Dr.  Billy  Graham,  world-famed 
evangelist,  received  the  annual  Big 
Brother  of  the  Year  Award  from 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  the 
White  House  in  May  of  this  year. 


Dr.  Graham  was  commended  for 
"giving  yourself,  your  heart,  and  your 
concern  to  all  people."  You  are  a 
"source  of  inspiration  to  Big  Brothers 
of  America/' 

The  President  Speaks  to  Methodists 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  told 
Methodists  assembled  in  Baltimore 
in  April,  1966:  "It  would  be  hard 
to  write  a  more  perfect  description 
of  the  American  ideal  than  the  social 
creed  developed  by  Methodists 
twenty  years  ago.  Yours  is  a  church 
that  was  founded  on  social  con- 
science— on  the  dream  of  social 
justice  for  all  men." 

At  the  end  of  the  advance  text  of 
his  address,  the  President  spoke  for 
another  five  minutes  during  which 
he  said:  "We  don't  want  war.  We 
want  peace.  We  have  gone  to  every 
capital  seeking  it.  I  have  sent  am- 
bassadors to  more  than  forty  nations 
in  person  to  plead  for  it.  We  have 
said,  'We  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, anytime,  anywhere.  We  will 
stop  our  fighting,  if  you  stop  yours. 
But  don't  ask  us  to  stop  everything 
we  are  doing  while  you  march  and 
advance  and  conquer  helpless  men, 
women,  and  children.' " 

Washingon  Redskins  Coach  Has 
Faith 

New  Coach  Otto  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  told  a  lunch- 
eon in  Washington:  "Winning  in 
itself  is  not  the  most  important  thing 
in  football.  I  don't  believe  in  win- 
ning at  any  cost.  Anything  I  can  do 
to  win  within  the  rules,  111  do;  but 
if  I  have  to  cheat  and  be  dishonest 
to  win  and  be  on  top,  then  I  won't 


LCDR  Wendell  R.  Begg,  CHQ  USN, 
Ecclesiastical  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains, 
first  military  chaplain  to  attend  De- 
partment of  Defense  Information 
School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
upon  graduation  tied  for  top  honors 
with  CDR  Edward  F.  Oliver,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Public  Information,  Coast 
Guard.  Both  were  awarded  gold 
watches  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Times  here  presented  by  Col 
John  J.  Christy,  DINFOS  Comman- 
dant, as  Capt  Edmund  L.  Castillo, 
USN,  Director  of  Policy  and  Plans, 
looks  on.  L-R:  Christy,  Oliver,  Begg, 
Castillo. 


be  there."  Both  Graham  and  Bill 
Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy's undefeated  golf  teams  in 
1943  and  1944,  support  FCA— the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 
Lewis  explained:  "The  FCA's 
primary  purpose  is  to  confront 
athletes  and  coaches  throughout  the 
nation  with  the  challenge  and  ad- 
venture of  following  Christ  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  church." 
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SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month,  features:  the  beginning  of  Fall,  Sept.  23 
at  6:43  A.M.;  National  Chess  Month  through  the  30th;  Youth  Month. 
Sept.  3-5  Annual  Indian   Pow-Wow.   To   perpetuate   Indian   costumes;    re- 
ligious and  ceremonial  dances.  Rock  Island,  111. 
Sept.  4  Labor   Sunday.   Emphasis   on  the   religious   aspects   of   labor   day. 

Note  the  God-given  dignity  of  workers   and  their  duty  to  serve  their 

fellowmen. 
Sept.  6  Jane  Addams  Birthday.  1860-1935.  Founder  of  Hull  House. 
Sept.  7-14  National  Child  Safety  Week.  To  instill  in  the  minds  of  school 

children  safety  practices. 
Sept.  11  Granddad's  Day.  To  pay  tribute  to  grandfathers  and  promote  the 

concept  of  family  life. 
Sept.  14-21  National  Planned  Parenthood  Week.  To  foster  universal  family 

planning  so  that  each  new  child  is  a  wanted  child  born  to  responsible 

parents. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  16  Fall  Foliage  Festival.  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Sept.  15  Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year.  Call  to  Jews  to  repentance 

and  renewed  responsibility. 
Sept.  15  William  Howard  Taft's  birthday.  Born  1857.  27th  Pres.  of  U.S.A. 
Sept.  17-30  American  Youth  Enrollment.  Enroll  youth  in  character  building 

agencies  and  help  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 
Sept.  17-23  Constitution  Week.  Study  and  appreciation  for  our  Constitution. 
Sept.  17  Citizenship  Day.  Recognize  all  citizens  who  have  come  of  age;  and 

who  have  been  naturalized  during  the  year. 
Sept.  18-24  National  Dog  Week.  To  promote  better  training  and  care  of 

dogs. 
Sept.  23  American  Indian  Day.  Appreciation  for  the  Indian. 
Sept.  23  Autumn  begins.  6:43  A.M.  E.  S.  T. 
Sept.  24  Kiwanis  Kids'  Day.  To  honor  youth. 
Sept.  24-Oct.  1  National  4-H  Club  Week.  Increase  4-H  membership.  Gain 

greater  support. 
Sept.  24  Yom  Kippur  or  Day  of  Atonement.  Holiest  Jewish  observance. 
Sept.  25-Oct.  2  National  Home  Week.  Foster  attention  on  the  home. 
Sept.  25-Oct.  2  Christian  Education  Week  Theme:  "Our  Lord,  Our  Faith, 

Our  Brotherhood."  Challenge  to  rely  on  Gospel. 
Sept.  28-Oct.  2  Oktoberfest.  Unsurpassed  beauty  of  Grand  Coulee  Region. 

LaCrosse,  Wis. 
Sept.  28  San  Geronimo  Fiesta.  Taos  and  Taos  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Sept.  29  Sukkoth  or  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  First  Day.  Jewish  holy  day. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1  Swiss  Festival.  Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  material  helpful  for  preparing 
sermons  or  talks. 

1.  "Just  the  Facts,  Ma'am"  (page  8) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  12:1-21 

What  is  your  definition  of  a  Christian?  In  what  way  does  a  Chris- 
tian differ  from  a  non-Christian?  What  are  the  most  important  quali- 
ties a  Christian  should  possess?  How  much  does  your  Christianity 
depend  on  you?  How  much  on  God?  How  is  it  possible  to  secure 
deeper  commitment  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  Christians? 

2.  Marriage  Isn't  What  It  Used  to  Be  (page  24) 
Bible  Material:  Ephesians  5:21 — 6:4 

What  help  does  Ephesians  give  on  creating  a  happy  home?  What 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wives'  working?  How  can 
a  family  make  worthwhile  friends?  What  are  the  best  recreational 
activities  for  families?  How  may  husband  and  wife  each  be  free 
and  yet  bound  together  by  ties  of  love? 

3.  Eight  Great  Days:  Tuesday — Teaching  (page  32) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  11:27—12:12 

What  authority  does  Jesus  have  over  your  life?  Where  does  this 
come  from?  What  are  the  Christian's  duties  within  a  state?  Why  do 
you  believe  in  the  resurrection?  How  does  love  to  God  express  itself? 
Love  to  neighbor?  What  kind  of  Messiah  was  Jesus?  What  is  the  most 
fatal  weakness  in  religion?  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  steward? 
What  is  your  view  of  the  future? 

4.  Family  Financial  Counseling  (page  49) 
Bible  Material:  1  Timothy  6:1-10 

How  is  the  love  of  money  "the  root  of  all  evils"?  How  deeply  into 
debt  should  a  family  go?  What  are  some  of  the  financial  problems 
among  married  couples?  How  solve?  How  can  a  family  manage  on  a 
low  income?  Where  are  the  best  places  to  go  for  the  best  family  coun- 
sel on  money  matters? 
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The  Illustrated  Bible  and  Church  Handbook.  Edited  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber. 
Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007.  1966.  $5.95. 

Aside  from  poor  printing  and  atrocious  illustrations,  this  book  is  a  rich  source 
of  brief  information  on  Bible  and  church  personalities,  hymns  and  hymn  writers, 
and  general  facts  about  the  Bible,  sacred  symbols,  religious  holidays,  and  the  like. 

How  to  Score  High  on  Your  Selective  Service  Draft  Deferment  Test  by  Jeremy 
Martin  and  a  Staff  of  Aptitude  Test  Experts.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1966.  $1.00. 

A  short  personal  tutoring  course  designed  to  help  young  people  taking  the 
draft  deferment  test  to  be  at  their  best  during  the  examination.  It  is  likely  that 
90  percent  of  these  young  people  will  waste  a  lot  of  time — unless  they  get  specific 
guidance. 

Can  Machines  Replace  Men?  by  J.  Edward  Carothers 
What  Future  for  Foreign  Aid?  by  I.  W.  Moomaw 
What's  Mine?  What's  Yours?  by  Jose  Luis  Velazco  Medina 
Are  We  Ready  for  Leisure?  by  William  P.  H.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Published  by   Friendship  Press,   475   Riverside   Dr.,   New  York,   N.   Y.    10027. 
Small,  paperbacks,  64  pages  each,  beamed  to  teen-agers,  dealing  with  some  of 
the  modern  questions  facing  Christians.  Each  65  cents.  All  four  in  one  package 
for  $2.45. 

Adirondack  Mountain  Mystery  by  Margaret  Goff  Clark.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
Inc.,  360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1966.  $3.25. 

Mrs.  Clark  continues  to  turn  out  interesting,  exciting  stories  for  young  readers. 
In  this  one  Andy  Scott,  thirteen,  who  has  dreamed  of  climbing  mountains,  finally 
gets  his  chance  on  a  visit  to  the  Adirondacks — but  there  are  complications. 
Readers  will  eagerly  seek  solutions  with  Andy  and  in  doing  so  they'll  learn  a 
great  deal  about  mountain  climbing  techniques. 

Guide  to  the  Debate  About  God  by  David  E.  Jenkins.  Westminster  Press,  Wither- 
spoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  Paperback.  $1.45. 

In  the  current  debate  about  God,  participants  need  to  have  an  understanding 
of  the  background  materials.  David  Jenkins  traces  the  thought  of  various  people 
who  have  been  influential:  Butler,  Schleiermacher,  Bultmann,  Barth,  Brunner, 
Tillich,  and  Bonhoeffer.  These  are  not  extended  essays  for  scholars  but  laymen 
will  find  them  enlightening. 

With  the  Whole  Heart  by  Bud  Collyer.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood,  N.  J.  1966. 

$2.75. 

The  lines  of  this  book  hover  between  prose  and  poetry.  But  the  poetry  should 
be  forgotten  and  one  should  read  for  the  thought.  And  Bud  Collyer  will  be 
found  to  be  a  delightful  person  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  old  faith.  Here  is  an 
inspiring  challenge  to  "let  Him  see  that  your  Bible  heart  is  His  .  .  ." 
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About  Robert  Young 

In  reading  an  issue  of  THE  LINK,  I  came  upon  the  article,  "Christianity 
Motivates  His  Life/'  written  by  Aubrey  Haines  about  Robert  Young,  the  well- 
known  Hollywood  personality.  ...  I  want  to  write  Mr.  Young  personally  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him  for  his  wonderful  influence  and  outstanding 
character,  which  is  so  rare  these  days  among  men.  Can  you  send  me  Mr.  Young's 
address? 

— CT3  Tom  Tribuiani,  USN,  U.  S.  Nav.  Comm.  Sta.,  Box  10,  Dorm  B,  FPO 
Seattle,  98791 
(Very  thoughtful  of  you,  Tom.   The  1962  issue  of  Who's   Who  gives  Robert 
Young's  address  as  follows:  Care  Cavalier  Productions,  9123  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 46,  Calif.— Ed.) 

Captions  for  Picture 

You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  in  the  March,  1966,  issue  of  THE  LINK 
we  carried  a  picture  (inside,  back  cover)  of  an  ape  (or  monkey)  using  a  tele- 
phone. We  gave  this  title  to  the  picture:  "Has  It  Come  to  This?"  and  asked 
our  readers  to  submit  others.  Here  are  a  few  that  have  been  submitted: 

"Mom!!  It's  for  You!"  submitted  by  A2  C  John  F.  Walsh,  3201  ABGP,  Box 

4198,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 
"Calls  of  Pain"  by  Michael  R.  Young,  USS  Navasota   (AO-106),  Care  FPO, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601 
"Ya!    And    He    Says    That's    Funny"    by    Donna    Kirkpatrick,    COC4,    WTB, 

USWACC,  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  36201 
"It  Was  Easier  Than  I  Expected.  They've  All  Surrendered!"  by  Floyd  North, 
Editor,  The  Commission,  3806  Monument  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  6597,  Richmond, 
Va.  23230 
There  were  others.  But  these  were  among  the  best.  Thank  you  for  your  sub- 
missions and  your  interest.  Michael  Young  signed  himself,  "Your  persistent  reader." 
We  like  that! 

Another  Minister 

After  my  tour  of  duty  in  the  Navy  is  completed,  I  plan  to  enter  the  ministry 
or  some  phase  of  full-time  Christian  work.  Thus,  if  you  could  provide  me  with 
any  information  about  seminaries,  fellowships  available,  or  recent  opportunities 
for  those  entering  the  ministry,  I  would  be  doubly  appreciative.  I  have  a  BA 
degree  in  English  from  the  University  of  N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill. 

—Ensign  Milton  V.  Bauguess,  USNR,  U.S.S.  Samuel  N.  Moore  (DD-747),  FPO 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601 


The  difficulties  of  life  are  intended  to  make  us  better,  not  bitter. 
— Nonpareil  (Council  Bluffs,  Iowa). 
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"He  wants  a  part-time  position.   Says 
he  has  a  teacher's  salary  to  support." 


A  musical  comedy  starlet  had  a 
Chicago  photographer  take  a  photo- 
graph of  her  and  she  used  it  profes- 
sionally for  quite  some  time.  Ten 
years  later  she  was  appearing  in 
Chicago  and  again  called  on  the 
photographer  for  another  photo- 
graph. However,  she  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  resulting  photo 
and  showed  the  photographer  the 
other  picture  and  asked,  "Can't  you 
get  the  same  results  today?" 

The  photographer  smiled  kindly 
and  said,  "Madame  must  remember, 
I  am  ten  years  older  now." — Jack 
Herbert. 

My  dentist  is  gentle 

With  his  pick  and  drill, 

But  he  hurts  me  plenty 
When  I  get  his  bill. 
— Jack  Herbert 

First  Gossip:  Does  Mrs.  Newbride 
always  get  her  way? 

Second  Gossip:  "Does  she!  Say, 
she  writes  her  diary  a  week  in  ad- 
vance."— Builders. 


"Another  pair  of  movie  stars  have 
taken  their  first  step  toward  divorce." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"They  got  married." — The  Ma- 
chinist. 

"Dad,"  asked  the  little  fellow,  "if 
it's  polite  to  let  women  be  first  in 
everything,  why  did  God  make  Adam 
before  Eve?" 

"Because,  son,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
didn't  want  any  advice  when  He 
was  making  Adam." — McAlester  Eye 
Opener. 
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An  old  farmer,  asked  why  he  had 
never  married,  explained:  "Well, 
I'd  rather  go  through  life  wanting 
something  I  didn't  have  than  having 
something  I  didn't  want." — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

Even  a  worm  has  its  good  points: 
When  it  gets  ready  to  turn  it  doesn't 
hold  out  its  hand  and  confuse  you. 
— Watchman-Examiner. 

DAFFYNITION:  Miser:  Dough  nut. 
— Jack  Herbert. 
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